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qx An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Unoer the latest station to station day rates, you 
can now “‘travel’’ the thousands of miles to a point 
across the continent and return by telephone for only 
$9.00. From Dallas to New Orleans and return for 
only $2.20. From Detroit to Chicago and back for 
only $1.35. From San Diego to Mexico City and 
return for only $10.50. 

A Chicago business man recently had to endeavor 
to close negotiations with 30 concerns in 12 Cities. 
Preliminary work had been done, but personal 
contact was necessary. In one day, he saved 5000 
miles of physical travel and at least ten days’ 
time from his office. He made four long dis- 
tance calls to New York. Two to Buffalo. 
One to Syracuse. One to Covington, Va. Six 


to Pittsburgh. Five to Cleveland. One to Louis- 
ville. Two to St. Louis. Two to Kansas City. 
Two to St. Paul. Three to Milwaukee and one to 
New Orleans. 

His negotiations were successful in 60% of the 
calls. ‘In many cases,’’ says this man, “the long dis- 
tance telephone call is actually superior to a personal 
call. It gets an immediate audience.”’ 

The president of a large Philadelphia rubber com- 
pany has each one of his salesmen call him at the 
end of the day. Often large sales that a man is about 
to give up as hopeless are saved by the suggestions 
received from his president by Long Distance. 

What distant trips could you profitably 
make today by telephone? . . . Number, please? 
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WHO WANT THEIR 
SALES TO GROW 


A DVERTISING is a means of 
accomplishing quickly what would 
happen eventually. 


If you make a good product, at 
the right price, the probabilities 
are that your sales will grow in 
proportion to the number of 
people who are familiar with its 
advantages. Advertising acceler- 
ates your sales by telling more 
people about your product in less 
time than is possible by any other 
means. 


One of our clients, for example, 
is a manufacturing concern which 
had, without advertising, experi- 
enced twenty years of consistent 
growth. But in less than one year 
of advertising its sales have 
shown an increase of 26% over 
its best previous record. 


Another client—a non-advertiser 
for 28 years—by means of adver- 
tising has tripled sales in seven 
years. 


Our “Book of Results,” which 
shows graphically how we have 
helped these and many other con- 
cerns speed up their sales, may 
suggest ways in which you can 
make your sales grow faster, too. 
Without obligation on your part, 
one of our executives will be 
pleased to place this book on your 
desk, if you will simply drop us a 
line and appoint a time to suit 
your convenience. 


GREEN & VAN SANT 
CoMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 


They Say That— 


In addition to his activities as head of 


Filling the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of L. DEBARTH GARDNER, 
HERBERT G. STINE has become presi- 
dent of the sales board of the Corti- 
celli Silk Company, New York. Mr. 
Stine has been in charge of the Chicago 
territory of the company—joining the 
organizacion six months ago. He was 
president of the Adams Siik Company 
until its purchase by the Corticelli 
Company, and was also formerly vice- 
president of the Belding-Heminway 
Company. 

Mr. Gardner was stricken while play- 
ing tennis at his home in Mount Ver- 
non, Westchester County, New York, 
about three weeks ago. 


JoHN W. HarrTonc has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and merchandising 
manager of the Udell Works, furni- 
ture and cabinet manufacturers, In- 
dianapolis, a newly created position. 
Mr. Hartong was previously general 
manager of the Banner Furniture 
Company of Indianapolis. 

The Udell Works will soon add an 
upholstery division. 


Roy B. GraHam has become sales 
manager of the Continental Battery 
Company, St. Louis. For thirteen 
years he was associated with the 
Gould Storage Battery Company at 
Depew, New York—more recently as 
Western district manager. 


CHARLES BLAYLACK has been appoint- 
ed to head the Western Sulphur Indus- 
tries, organized in San Francisco by 
the Western Sulphur Company to ab- 
sorb the Pioneer Compost Company. 


NorMAN M. ROBLEE has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and sales mana- 
ger of the Indiana Truck Corporation, 
having complete charge of branch and 
dealer sales. 


Earle V. Hennecke, Inc., of New 
York, distributors of automotive 
products, EARLE V. HENNECKE has 
just become vice-president of the R. 
M. Hollingshead Company of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, makers of Whiz and 
other chemical and grease products. 

At present Whiz is now marketing di- 
rect to the dealer through the com- 
pany’s own selling organization. Mr. 
Hennecke, however, plans to introduce 
a sales policy for national distribution 


by jobbers. 


GEORGE A. OLSEN has become a spe- 
cial sales representative of the North- 
western Expanded Metal Company, 
producers of metal lath, stucco base 
and other building accessories, Chi- 
cago. 

He was formerly president and editor 
of the Building Material Record. For 
two years, Mr. Olsen was secretary and 
manager of the Chicago Building Ma- 
terial Exchange and later of the Wis- 


‘consin Building Material Dealers’ As- 


sociation. In 1922 he joined Buyild- 
ing Supply News. 


L. A. BLUMENTHAL has resigned as 
Eastern sales manager of the Shaeffer 
Pen Company to become district sales 
manager of the Chilton Pen Company, 
and will be located at the new Chilton 
offices in New York City. A cam- 
paign for the Chilton “Twice the 
Ink” pen is now running in magazines 
and in daily newspapers in the New 
York and Philadelphia territory. 


Cart H. DAHL, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Glidden Paint & Varnish Company, 
and the Heath & Milligan Company, 
has been appointed New England 
manager of Valentine & Company, 
makers of Valspar and other paint 
products. 
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New Ways to Make Sales 


Letters Pay 


BY EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


1. Breaking the Ice for the First Letter 


This is the first of a series of five articles on new 
ways to make sales letters pay. Each article offers a 
specific suggestion—a basic idea which you can 
apply to your own letters regardless of the nature of 


your business. 


That is what makes this writer’s 


articles always interesting and helpful to the prac- 
tical “showme” sales and advertising executive. 


OU are about to send a sales 

letter to all of your customers, 

Or prospective customers, or 

old inquiries or inactive ac- 
counts. 

The letter contains an attractive 
sales proposition. You want it to go 
over big. You feel that if the re- 
cipient of that letter gives your 
proposition the consideration it de- 
serves, you are bound to get some nice 
business. 

What then should be your first 
step? Should you send the letter out 
and hope that when it arrives the 
reader will stop and carefully give it 
his best attention? No, sir, you 
would not take such a chance. That 
might do in the old days before sci- 
ence took much of the guesswork out 
of making letters pay. But today you 
don’t abruptly “butt into” the buyer’s 
home or office in the form of an 
important sales letter. That would be 
crude mail salesmanship. There is 
too much competition for such coarse 
work. Your attractive proposition 
might be lost in the mass of other 


daily mail and probably get only a 
glance. Worse, it might receive the 
buyer's snap judgment, “not inter- 
ested.” 

Taking such chances with an im- 
portant sales letter sent to a carefully 
picked list is too risky. Your wise 
sales executive first sets the stage for 
the receipt of his good offer. He 
plans to get his prospect or customer 
into the right frame of mind to care- 
fully study the proposition when it 
comes to his desk. He applies the A. 


12333 


L. (Advance Letter) principle to his 
selling effort. And why not? 

You pave the way for the call of 
your salesman. You know it is good 
business to do that. Isn’t it just as 
practical to pave the way for the call 
of your sales letter? Isn't it best to 
play safe and make sure your impor- 
tant message will be _ received 
with more interest and read with more 
care because you paved its way in ad- 
vance, than if you just shot it before 
your customer or prospect and let it 
take its chances with the numerous 
other appeals in the daily mail? 

A Western manufacturer decided to 
offer a special deal to the retail trade 
in a certain territory. Orders were to 
be shipped through the regular job- 
bers. It was an interesting sales 
proposition. A lot of time had been 
spent in making it exceptionally at- 
tractive. The big job was to make 
sure that the dealer really saw the 
extra profits. 

The competition for the dealer's in- 
terest was wisely anticipated. It was 
realized that every merchant receives 
a lot of offers in each day’s mail, good, 
bad and indifferent. On previous 
campaigns the manufacturer had made 
no special effort to make his presenta- 
tion stand out from his competitors 
except to plan his literature as effec- 
tively as possible. This time he de- 
termined to try the advance letter 
idea, to set the stage for the receipt 
of his offer. Instead of using a letter, 
however, he decided to use a telegram. 
Carefully timing the delivery of the 
sales letter, he arranged that a tele- 
gtam be delivered to each dealer on 
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“ Illustration by Underwood « Underwood. 


{The letter of a Western manufacturer which arrived in an orange-red envelope, heralded by a telegram the day 
before, brought responses from exactly 1,300 more dealers than responded to any previous campaign 


the afternoon of the day previous to 
when the letter itself would arrive. 
The telegram read: 

WATCH FOR SPECIAL DEAL. 
TOMORROW’S MAIL. IN RED 
ENVELOPE. LOOK. 

Then to make the tie-up perfect, 
he arranged that the letter itself would 
arrive in a special 414 x 1014 en- 
velope, the entire front of which was 
printed in a sort of orange-red except 
for a small 114 x 414 space which was 
left white for the name and address 
of the recipient. A small space in the 
upper left-hand corner of envelope 
carried a miniature reproduction of 
the telegram as a reminder that this 
was the letter. 

Exactly 1,300 more dealers respond- 
ed to the campaign than to any pre- 
vious campaign instituted by this 
manufacturer. It was unusually suc- 
cessful. 

A New York concern had a special 
letter to send to their list of prospec- 
tive customers. They wisely appre- 
ciated how their letter would be just 
“one of the many” delivered in the 
daily mail unless they did something 
to give it special prominence. And 
so the day before mailing the impor- 
tant letter they sent out this advance 
bid for consideration. They “set the 
stage’ for the favorable reception of 


a message instead of taking the chance 
of having it hurriedly read and per- 
haps thrown aside: 

“Tomorrow you will receive from 
us a notice of such unusual importance 
that I personally am asking you to 
give it your earnest consideration. 

“You will be glad you did. 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘Sales Manager.” 

This reached the prospect on 
Wednesday. On Thursday the pros- 
pect got the real letter and to make 
sure it was recognized, a buff-colored 
slip (3 x 5) was attached at the top 
of the letterhead. This read: “This 
is the special letter, advance notice of 
which was mailed to you yesterday. 
Please give it your earnest considera- 
tion.” 

Here again the returns were far in 
excess of those received from other 
sales letters which, in the opinion of 
the management, were just as good 
but which were mailed out without 
first setting the stage for their proper 
reception. 

Of course this calls for a little extra 
work. And of course there are sales 
and advertising executives who will 
insist it is too much bother to go to 
all this trouble to win for a sales 
message the attention it deserves. 
Others will argue it adds to the ex- 


pense of the campaign. But does it? 

Invariably one or more follow-ups 
are used on important sales campaigns. 
Which, then, is best? To use postage 
on several follow-ups to win for your 
proposition the attention it deserves, 
or to use one advance letter to pave 
the way before you mail the first let- 
ter, and make sure it is carefully con- 
sidered? If the important sales 
proposition arrives without the stage 
having been set, and through snap 
judgment it is turned down, you know 
it is much harder to get the prospect 
or customer to reconsider his first 
“no.” On the other hand, if the stage 
has been set, your proposition will not 
be hastily considered, closer attention 
will be given to your arguments, the 
whole message will be read with more 
interest. 

Much money which is now being 
spent on follow-up could be conserved 
if a bit more thought were given to 
lifting the first letter out of the or- 
dinary day’s mail and giving it a dis- 
tinction of its own. 

A national advertiser thought it 
would be a good idea to make another 
try at his old inquiries. They had 
cost a goodly sum. ‘They certainly 
were interested in his product when 
they inquired for particulars. And so 

(Continued on page 205) 
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It’s the Sales Plan—not the 
Price—that Counts 


When the salesmen often complain, “Our price is 
too high,” what sales manager has not, at times, 
wondered if some corners could not be cut some- 
where along the line to enable the company to get 
prices more in line with competitors? One answer 
to this question of policy lies in this story of a pack- 
ing company that built a quality business at quality 
prices and increased sales from a million-dollar 
volume in 1921 to six and a half million in 1928. 


prices even in this day of keen 

competition and shrinking prof- 
its has been strikingly proved by the 
experience of the Rochester Packing 
Company, Inc., of Rochester, New 
York, which, while consistently above 
the market on its entire line, has in- 
creased its volume from approximately 
one million dollars in 1921 to six and 
a half million in 1928. 

Let it be repeated that quality prod- 
ucts can be successfully sold at quality 
prices. No assurance is given that 
even products of the very highest 
quality can be distributed successfully 
at prices above the market by any pro- 
ducer who depends on quality alone. 

The Rochester Packing Company is 
in the meat business where, as every- 
one knows, there is plenty of competi- 
tion. It features “Arpeako” hams, 
bacon, sausage and other meat prod- 
ucts, serving a limited territory having 
a radius of about 150 miles from 
Rochester. Fred M. Tobin, president, 
is a fanatic on the subject of quality, 
but of equal or perhaps greater impor- 
tance, he is himself a “‘super-salesman”’ 
of the kind we read about. He is not 


HAT quality products can be 
sold successfully at quality 


a high-pressure salesman, either—but 
we'll come to that later. 

It is freely admitted by everyone 
that the success of the Rochester Pack- 
ing Company centers in its dynamic 
president, hence considerable space 
must be given here to Fred M. Tobin. 
Notwithstanding the spectacular per- 
sonal success which he has achieved 
and the fact that he is preeminently a 
salesman, Mr. Tobin is exceedingly re- 
luctant to talk about himself. He 
much prefers to talk about the quality 
of “Arpeako” products, and had it not 
been for the cooperation of some of 
his associates, many of the features of 
his personal story could not have been 
obtained. In other words, he did not 
tell the biographical part of the story 
himself. 

Mr. Tobin got his first introduction 
to selling when, as a lad of sixteen, he 
secured a job driving a bakery wagon 
for the “NBC” at a salary of $15 a 
week. After a couple of years at that 
he decided there was a better future in 
the meat packing field and took a job 
with the Dole Packing Company at 
$10 a week. It seems that he would 
go to a town, take orders until he had 
enough to justify sending down a car- 
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BY D. G. BAIRD 


Fred M. 
Tobin 


load of meat, then deliver the goods. 

The young salesman soon demon- 
strated his ability, and while he was 
still in his twentieth year, he was given 
charge of the Utica branch. It is said 
that the man who gave him this job 
nearly lost his own job for doing so, 
but, of course, everything turned out 
all right in the end. 

The Utica branch office at that time 
was in an old refrigerator car that had 
been set off the wheels beside the rail- 
road tracks. The personnel consisted 
of a salesman, a driver and a book- 
keeper, and the volume averaged 
around 75,000 to 80,000 pounds a 
month. 

Three years later the personnel had 
grown to twenty-one men, of whom 

(Continued on page 200) 
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How Could 
More 
of These 


Products 
Be Sold? 


NE would hardly expect to 
find any companies with ex- 
tensive advertising and sales 


possibilities in Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Hackensack is an at- 
tractive, distinctly residential town of 
about twenty-one thousand people, a 
large percentage of them being daily 
commuters to New York’s offices and 
industries. | Nevertheless, here is 
what we found: 

The William Campbell Wall Paper 
Company, a wall paper division of 
the Tait Paper and Color Industries, 
operates a large modern wall paper 
plant at the north end.of Hackensack. 
This company also. conducts, in the 
same plant, the Lincrista-Walton Com- 


in Hackensack, New 
Uncovers Advertising 


All over America—even in the smallest towns—are 
potentially great advertisers. They need sales re- 
search, better sales planning and advertising—with 
the right sort of guidance we will have many new 
advertisers in a few years. Just to prove our point 
here’s an account of what our own private adver- 
tising scout found in Hackensack, New Jersey. 


pany, devoted to the manufacture of 
a patented type of thick heavy paper, 
built up in numerous layers with oils 
and clays to produce a hard, perma- 
nent, waterproof wall covering, deeply 
embossed with panel, tile or similar 
decorative designs. It has been on 
the market for more than twenty-five 
years and is quite generally known 
as Lincrusta-Walton paper. 

According to H. A. Farley, man- 
ager, the company is the largest 
contributor to the wall paper manu- 
facturers’ association, assessments be- 
ing based on machinery capacities. 
The association is reported as accom- 
plishing satisfactory results in promot- 
ing an increased and more intelligent 
use of wall papers. 

The William Campbell Wall Paper 
Company is spending in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000 a year for adver- 
tising their lines to the trade. As a 
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result of association activities, the 
tendency is toward a decrease in this 
amount rather than an increase. 

Nothing is being expended for 
consumer advertising outside of con- 
tributions to the association. The 
reason for this policy was, Mr. Far- 
ley stated, ‘‘because wall paper loses 
its identity in the process of distribu- 
tion and use, and it would require 
millions to advertise our own lines 
under our trade-mark to the public, 
and to maintain the necessary dealer 
sales organization. Ninety per cent of 
the paper-hanging is done by the 
‘paste bucket and sample book’ paper- 
hanger who does not maintain a 
retail store or carry stocks. He obtains 
his papers from the wholesalers and 
jobbers only as required for the job 
in hand. It is practically impossible 
to contact this field. 

The Campbell company distribute 


They Are 
All Made 
in 
Hackensack 
New Jersey 


Jersey, Our Scout 


Opportunities 


their papers under the trade-mark 
“Tait” through the wholesalers and 
jobbers. The present practice in the 
industry is for the wholesaler to make 
up special sample books from the 
otferings of several manufacturers and 
issue them under his own trade name. 
The manufacturer's identity passes out 
of the picture. His market likewise 
passes out of his control. 

SALES MANAGEMENT questions the 
wisdom of and also the necessity for 
such a situation. True, insuring the 
market for a certain brand of wall 
paper involves different problems 
from those encountered in marketing 
a watch or a breakfast food. But 
aren’t the fundamental needs for do- 
ing so and the basic principles of 
accomplishment quite identical? 

The wholesalers will continue to 
feature their own brands until certain 
manufacturers, more aggressive than 
the rest, succeed, through advertising 
and promotion work, in establishing 
their own brands so firmly in public 
consciousness, and in creating such a 
preference for wall papers carrying a 
certain recognized name in _ the 
selvage, that it becomes obviously 
more profitable for the wholesaler to 
capitalize upon the fame and reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer who adver- 
tises, rather than upon his own. 

Paints, lumber, brick. cement, lino- 
leum, writing and printing papers and 
fabrics are a few products which come 


to mind as having methods of dis- 
tribution and problems of maintaining 
the manufacturers’ identity similar to 
those found in the wall paper indus- 
try. Yet, in all of these fields, not 
only one, but several manufacturers 
have attained marked success in iden- 
tifying their products and in creating 
such a definite demand for their 
brands by the buying public as to 
insure a stabilized and controllable 
market. 

If the wall paper industry is being 
advertised to advantage by the asso- 
ciation, it would seem that the in- 
dividual manufacturer would have 
even greater opportunities now than 
ever before. 

Certainly the manufacturer who is 
really accomplishing things in the 
creation of distinctive and original de- 
signs, in conceiving superior colorings, 
in developing unusual ideas for the 
skillful use and artistic adaptation of 
papers in decoration, in obtaining 
greater permanency of colors, and 
similar progressive developments, has 
a most intriguing story with which 
to win dominance of the market 
through advertising. 

The next plant visited was the B. 
G. Pratt Company, with offices at 50 
Church street, New York, manufac- 
turers of agricultural insecticides. The 
chief product of this company, accord- 
ing to B. G. Pratt. Tr., is “Scalecide,” 
a high-grade miscible oil spray which 
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BY JOHN C. 
FEHLANDT 


has been recognized as a leading 
product in the field for twenty-five 
years. It is a dormant spray for 
orchards, trees, shrubs and vines that 
kills all forms of scale, insects, eggs 
and fungus spores. 

Other products made are “‘Sulfo- 
cide,” a summer spray for vegetables, 
fruits and flowers; and “Carboline,” 
a low-priced oil spray for scale and 
insects, but lacking the fungicidal or 
invigorating properties of “‘Scalecide.” 

The business is a seasonal one, 80 
per cent being done between January 
and April, and practically all of the 
balance during November and Decem- 
ber. Distribution is confined largely 
to the territory east of the Mississippi 
because of freight rates, and is carried 
on through wholesalers, seed and 
hardware dealers, and some of the 
larger growers. All selling is handled 
by the sales manager, who makes 
periodic trips covering the larger mar- 
kets. 

Contact is maintained at other times 
through a monthly house organ, con- 
taining general information of interest 
to dealers and users, letters and direct 
mail campaigns. This house organ, 
“The Spray.” is also sent to a list 
composed of names of state horticul- 
tural bureaus. county agents and sim- 
ilar bodies. It is interesting to know 
that “‘Scalecide” is listed by these 
scientific authorities as the most effec- 
tive of dormant sprays. 
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The most perplexing problem at the 
present time in marketing “Scalecide”’ 
is one of price competition. For 
many years ‘‘Scalecide’’ was practically 
the only oil spray, lime-sulfur being 
the alternate spray, but less preferred 
because of its inferior killing power. 
After repeated failures of lime-sulfur 
to control scale, the Government, a 
few years ago, perfected an oil emul- 
sion formula as a substitute for lime- 
sulfur, which led to other oil 
preparations coming on the market. 

At present prices, ‘‘Scalecide” sells 
for 76 cents a gallon; oil emulsion 
for an average of 30 cents 
a gallon; and lime-sulfur 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes certain 
possibilities are being overlooked 
which would open up vast new mar- 
kets. A careful market analysis would, 
no doubt, disclose additional oppor- 
tunities in the field of large-volume 
customers at which present efforts are 
directed. It would produce some sur- 
prising facts and figures regarding the 
possibilities for their sprays in the 
small-user market. Millions and 
millions of home owners in cities and 
towns over the entire country have 
trees and shrubbery around their 
homes, and vegetable and flower gar- 


ing. Mr. Gelber, president, handles 
all the sales work personally, main- 
taining a sales office at 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Seventy per 
cent of the distribution is in New 
York. 

This company has a trade name, 
“American Jr.,” for its products, al- 
though this name is not particularly 
stressed either in labeling or in pro- 
motional work. Merchandise is also 
produced, to a certain extent, under 
customers’ private labels. 

Except for a very limited amount 
of advertising in several of the New 
York buyers’ guides, the 
“American Jr.” line is un- 


at 16 cents a gallon. On 
the surface this is a tre- 
mendous difference in cost, 
and naturally many users 
tried the cheaper sprays. 
But a deeper study reveals 
that it requires three and 
one-half times as many 
gallons of lime-sulfur as 
“Scalecide,’ and twice as 
many gallons of oil emul- 
sion, to spray a given num- 
ber of trees. More than 
that, the quantity of spray- 
ing liquid produced when 
each material is diluted in 
the required proportions 
. results in the lime-sulfur 
solution having twice the 
bulk volume, and an oil 
emulsion solution with 
two and one-half times the 
volume of ‘“Scalecide.” 
Since all three mixtures 
have equal covering power, 
labor costs for spraying are 
multiplied in these same 
proportions. Requiring less 
material and less labor to 
supply, “Scalecide’”’ proves 
most economical in the 


a year’s 


companies. 


The Most Timely and 
Important Series We 
Have Ever Published 


In the October 27 issue we begin publish- 
ing a series of articles which will trace the 
past history of mergers and consolidations, Mr. 
show what is happening today, and point 
out the probable future trend of the merger 
epidemic. This series is the result of almost 
investigation by John Allen 
Murphy, widely known business writer. 
Mr. Murphy, in addition to his work for us 
and other magazines, is a sales consultant for 
National Lead Company, Goodell-Pratt 
Company, Jenkins Brothers, A. Hollander 
& Sons Company, Bakelite Corporation, 
Rickard & Company, Inc., and other large 
He was associate editor of 
Printers’ Ink for ten years, and is the author 
of “Buying,” one of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute text books used in hundreds of 
business schools. 


supported by advertising. 
Mr. Gelber says that by 
producing a good value 
and good styles, he has 
been able to hold and in- 
crease his business. He 
finds the New York mar- 
ket in his line less influ- 
enced by advertising than 
the western markets. 
Gelber also ex- 
presses the belief that it 
would require a large an- 
nual expenditure to adver- 
tise his merchandise and 
trade name. Also, that ad- 
vertising must be carried 
on over a period of a good 
many years before it be- 
gins to pay returns on the 
investment. 

Operating, as he is, en- 
tirely on his own money, 
‘Mr. Gelber does not feel 
that he would be justified 
in making such heavy in- 
vestments and waiting 
years for their fruition, 
“for you feel differently 
when you are spending 
your own money than you 


end. 


do when operating a big 


So the present task of 
the B. G. Pratt Company 
is to educate dealers and growers to 
these facts, and show them that, while 
“ ‘Scalecide’ costs more per gallon, it 
costs no more per tree.’” This they are 
doing through the extensive use of 
space in farm papers, fruit growers’ 
journals and kindred magazines, and 
by direct-mail work. 

One of the most effective forms of 
direct-mail endeavor carried on by 
the Pratt company is the mailing, 
under dealers’ imprints, of folders, 
letters and booklets to lists of pros- 
pects and customers provided by the 
dealers. Under these methods, and 
in spite of the price situation outlined, 
the B. G. Pratt Company has tripled 
its business during the last ten years. 

Apparently the B. G. Pratt Com- 
pany is doing a pretty good job. Still, 


dens which are the pride of their 
lives. This applies equally to the 
small modest homes and the large 
pretentious estates. And the tendency 
in this direction is spreading constant- 
ly through the influence of newspaper 
departments and magazines devoted to 
gardening, landscaping and home 
beautification. Promotional efforts 
directed at this home-owner market, 
possibly with a material and special 
sprayer combination in the manner 
which has been so successfully fol- 
lowed by moth and household in- 
secticide manufacturers, would develop 
a tremendously increased sales volume. 

In Hackensack is also the plant of 
the American Novelty Wash Suit 
Company with more than fifty em- 
ployes, manufacturing children’s cloth- 


stock company and using 
other people’s money.” 

This situation stimulates several 
thoughts. The first is that the big 
companies spend their money just as 
carefully, and usually more so, than 
the smaller individual operator. The 
only difference is that the large com- 
panies got that way because certain 
individuals appreciated that certain 
elements were vital if their business 
was to attain its fullest possibilities. 
Selling stock to outsiders was one way 
of obtaining the necessary funds 
for buying those essential elements, 
whether machinery, personnel or ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

In carrying out an advertising 
schedule the small manufacturer cafi 
cultivate unit markets in pace with 
the growth of his production facilities. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Neck and Neck Stage 


OW that Ford and Chevrolet 

registration is running neck 

and neck, with Ford registra- 

_tions ahead in fourteen states 

in August, we have the final proof of 

the amazing vitality of good will, and 

its ability to stand up in the face of 
violent onslaught by competitors. 

As everybody knows, Ford was out 
of production for about a year. Ford 
sales slumped while Chevrolet sales 
boomed. Yet in spite of the public’s 
inability to obtain cars, Ford good 
will, as is proved by present registra- 
tion figures, remained intact, even 
though forced by Ford himself to re- 
main dormant for many months. 

When it was announced that regis- 
tration of Fords in Cook County, IIli- 
nois, exceeded Chevrolet registrations 
in September, newspapers devoted 
much space to this news of Ford’s 
leadership after nearly two years of 
absence from first place. But an even 
more significant fact seems to have 
been quite overlooked in the news col- 
umns, and that is the fact that a whole 
mor:th before September Ford regis- 
trations exceeded those of Chevrolet 
in no less than fourteen states. 

Here is the list of states: North 
Dakota, South Carolina, North Car- 
olina, Rhode Island, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Florida, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

And here are the registration figures 
in those states for the month of 
August, 1928: 
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North Dakota. 383 291 28.4 22 
South Carolina.1027 821 37 30 
No. Carolina. .2019 1669 32 26 
Rhode Island.. 291 267 17.3 16 
Arkansas ..... 1025 1004 34 33 
Delaware ..... 139 120° 19.3 16.7 
Minnesota ...1668 1613 20.5 20 


Florida ...... 1326 766 38.5 22 
Indiana ...... 1834 1766 21.4 20.6 
Louisiana .... .1295 1030 34.2 27 
a 382 322 18.4 15.5 
Massachusetts .1780 1529 16.1 14 
Alabama ..... 609 515 34.6 29 
Georgia Siscie 2178 2002 32.5 30 


-Chevrolet-Ford Race Enters 


With Ford registration figures passing Chevrolet 
registration in various important strategic markets 
the battle lines of these industrial giants draws 
tighter and the amazing vitality of Ford good will, 
more valuable than all his plants, tools, machinery 
and raw material sources, is thoroughly demon- 
strated. Never was there a greater proof that good 
will is the one priceless asset of a modern business. 


Chevrolet registrations for the coun- 
try as a whole exceeded those of Ford 
for the month of August, however, the 
Fords registered constituting only 19 
per cent of the total number of cars 
of all makes registered, whereas Chev- 
rolets represented 22 per cent of the 
total. 

Early reports of registrations figures 
by states for September have added 
two other states to the Ford list: Illi- 
nois and Maryland. Adding these to 
the above table, we would have: 


BD: ccnwes 3260 2887 19.6 17 
Maryland .... 701 649 ? ? 


Registrations for a couple of coun- 
ties are also considered very impor- 
tant. These are Cook County, Illi- 
nois, in which the City of Chicago is 
located, and Wayne County, Michigan, 
in which the City of Detroit is 
located. The September figures for 
these two counties follow: 


Cook County.1051 843 141i 
Wayne Co...1576 945 19.93 11.95 


Ford passed Chevrolet in Cook 
County for the first time in nearly two 
years in September; he passed his 
closest competitor in Wayne County 
in August, with sales of 1294 cars, as 
compared with 1051 Chevrolets, and 
15.6 per cent of the total registration 
in the county as compared with 12.7 
for Chevrolet. 

While considering a few figures, it 
may be of interest to look back and 
see just how Ford sales have climbed 
since the first of the year, at the same 
time taking a glance at the effect, if 
any, on Chevrolet sales. Both can be 
readily interpreted from the following 
figures showing the percentage regis- 
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trations of cars of each make each 
month to total registration of passen- 
ger cars in the United States: 


Jan. Feb. March April 
eee 1.79 2.98 6.34 7.50 
Chevrolet .29.27 33.25 30.30 28.80 

May June July Aug. 
WS cas 8.62 11.18 13.30 19 
Chevrolet .28.17 27.46 26.07 22 


All the above figures apply to reg- 
istrations of mew passenger cars only. 

Approximately 6,300 Ford Model 
AA trucks were registered in August, 
while Chevrolet trucks registered num- 
bered 15,880. 

According to an announcement of 
the Ford Motor Company made on 
October 7, the production of new 
model Ford passenger cars and trucks 
during the first week of October 
averaged 5,500 units a day. Of these, 
approximately 5,000 units were pro- 
duced in American plants, while the 
foreign plants accounted for the other 
500. Every Ford assembly plant in 
the world is said to have been, in 
operation on October 1. 

More than 100,000 of the new 
model Ford cars and trucks were 
manufactured during September. 
Since the beginning of the current 
year, approximately 500,000 of the 
machines have been distributed in the 
United States. According to Ford 
executives, it would take another half 
million to fill the orders now on 
dealers’ books. 

Ford payrolls at present are higher 
than ever before in the history of the 
company. The Detroit plants alone 
are employing approximately 125,000 
men at present, which is several thou- 
sand more than were ever employed 

(Continued on page 203) 


D. F. Kelly is one of the outstanding figures 
in retail merchandising today. His ability 
to win and hold the cooperation of salespeople, 
his keen sense of how to meet and stimulate con- 
sumer demand, and his flair for management 
brought him, while still in his twenties, to the 
superintendency of Mandel Brothers, one of 
State Street’s leading department stores. In 1922 
he became vice-president and general managerf 
of The Fair. Since 1925 he has been president 
and general manager of the same organizaticn. 
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D. F. Kelly of The Fair Store 
Talks About Private Brands 


OME 45 years ago a slim, eager 

and intensely earnest boy of 
twelve applied for a job in the 

dry goods store of Mandel Broth- 
ers, Chicago. His alertness and busi- 
nesslike bearing impressed one of the 
Mandels and his application was ac- 
cepted and he was assigned to the de- 
partment of toilet articles. 

If he had been told that he would 
begin work in Paradise his joy could 
scarcely have been greater—for his 
ambition was to “‘sell things.”” The 
career of a salesman and a merchant 
seemed to him the greatest and most 
alluring upon which he could possibly 
enter, and he was to start right in at 
selling without being obliged first to 
serve a prolonged apprenticeship at 
tasks of dull, tedious drudgery such as 
often fall to boys in their first em- 
ployment. 


Kelly’s First Sale 


All his blood was up to make good 
at selling and thus justify the confi- 
dence which had been placed in him 
by the store management. To his boy- 
ish outlook the eyes of every other 
employe in the establishment were on 
him watching to see if he could 
measure up to the stature of a retail 
salesman. He must vot let a possible 
customer escape! 

With nerves strung to high tension 
by these thoughts he saw his first pros- 
pect approaching the display of Col- 
gate toilet preparations which he had 
arranged and rearranged with unspar- 
ing pains. This prospect, who bore 
down upon his counter like a stately 
clipper ship under full sail, was a 
woman who instantly provoked in his 
mind the term ‘‘queenly.”” No other 
word could adequately sketch her ap- 
pearance. Well; there was nothing 
hopelessly intimidating to the waiting 
boy about this characteristic, for his 
own gentle and quiet Quaker-trained 
mother had a decided air of queenli- 
ness and he was not afraid of her! 
He wasn’t going to be scared into 
silence and stupidity by the haughty 
and aloof manner of this _ richly 
dressed woman who paused at his 
counter, picked up a cake of soap and 
casually sniffed at it! 

In recalling, a few days since, this 
first and almost tragic test of his sales- 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


D. F. Kelly, president and general manager of The 
Fair, one of Chicago’s largest department stores, tells 
why he believes the big stores should pay more atten- 
tion to selling nationally advertised goods—why the 
usual department store attitude toward the smaller 
profit from advertised lines is all wrong—and how 
manufacturers can enlist the utmost cooperation 
from the big stores. He gives to his policy of 
featuring advertised lines much of the credit 
for the $27,000,000 annual sales of The Fair. 


manship, D. F. Kelly, now president 
and general manager of The Fair, 
whimsically remarked: 

“I guess the Irish in me must have 
been uppermost that day, for I began 
to talk to my astonished customer with 
the volubility of an Irish nature under 
intense strain. Nervously I offered 
her one article after another with a 
glowing statement of the virtues and 
value of each.” 


Spoiling His Sales Talk 


Suddenly, however, he suffered a 
stern and icy interruption in the words: 

“Young man, if you'll stop talking 
long enough to allow me to tell you 
what I wish to purchase, I'll do so— 
otherwise I'll move on. Probably I 
know more about these goods than 
you'll ever know, for I’ve used most 
of them for years.” 

This cutting rebuke stung the boy’s 
Irish sensitiveness and sent the tears 
to his eyes. He felt sure that other 
clerks had overheard the rebuke and 
were snickering over his humiliation. 
Possibly he would be reported—for 
the customer appeared to be a very 
important personage—and he would 
be discharged or denied the precious 
privilege of selling. But he swallowed 
hard and waited in humbled silence 
for the queenly customer to carry on 
the conversation. To his intense re- 
lief, she selected a number of articles. 
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He made out the sales slip with trem- 
bling hands and closed the transaction 
—his first sale—in utter silence. 

“That experience loomed in my 
thoughts like a skyscraper,” confesses 
Mr. Kelly. “I thought of it almost 
constantly for several days and experi- 
enced its humiliation again and again. 
But it taught me two valuable lessons 
—the most obvious one being that too 
much sales talk is as bad as inatten- 
tion; the other was that as all the 
goods at my counter were made by 
one of the oldest houses in its line 
with a high and established reputation 
for quality and with years of national 
advertising behind its products the 
burden of salesmanship had already 
been discharged. There was little 
selling for the counter salesman to do 
beyond giving the customer alert and 
courteous attention.” 


Superintendent of Mandels’ 


Evidently young Kelly’s humiliation 
was not reported, for in eight years he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
store. Even in this day, in which 
Youth is proverbially in the saddle, 
it is difficult to visualize a lad in his 
twenties as superintendent of a great 
Chicago store. He had learned the 
secrets of retail salesmanship with an 
amazing rapidity. which amounted to 
intuition—and with them also he 
learned the three most important 
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secrets of retail merchandising: how 
to get real cooperation from an army 
of salespeople; how to meet and 
stimulate customer demand, and how 
to keep stock and operation invest- 
ments in proper balance with sales. 
A few years after being appointed 
superintendent, at the age of twenty- 


five, he was promoted to the position . 


of general manager of this big retail 
establishment, now one of the largest 
in Chicago. Inevitably, his brilliant 
progress attracted the attention of both 
the leading merchants of the country 
and the bankers and financiers of the 
Middle West. From the viewpoint of 
his future possibilities in the retail 
trade, it is probable that D. F. Kelly 
was one of the discussed personalities 
on State Street. At least, it is quite 
certain that, for his age, he was one 
of the most conspicuous men in retail 
merchandising in Chicago. He was re- 
garded by his fellow merchants as be- 
longing outstandingly to the future, as 
having the modern viewpoint of retail 
management to a distinguished degree, 
as being peculiarly unhampered by the 
traditions of ‘the old school.” 


Joins The Fair 


At the close of 1922 The Fair, one 
of the famous State Street institutions 
—Chicago’s first genuine department 
store and one of the first of its kind in 
the entire country—determined to 
secure Kelly’s services at any price and 
made him such an attractive offer that 
he left Mandels to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of The Fair. 
When The Fair ownership changed 
hands in March, 1925, the record 
made by Kelly in the previous two 
years was such that the financial in- 
terests concerned in the deal promptly 
made him president as well as general 
manager. 

Perhaps no recognition has given D. 
F. Kelly more personal satisfaction 
that his election in 1914 as a director 
of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, the 
largest financial institution of Chicago. 
He confesses that this honor came as a 
distinct surprise to him; almost any 
promotion in the field of merchandis- 
ing would, in-all probability, have sur- 
prised him less than this recognition 
from a master of Mid-Western finance. 

The reasons which moved President 
George M. Reynolds of this great 
banking house to call him into their 
circle and make him a member of their 
governing body are not difficult to un- 
derstand. They needed the counsels 
of a representative of Chicago’s great 
retail merchandising interests and they 
chose the man whose leadership in his 
line appeared sound, modern and 
thoroughly demonstrated. And per- 
haps they derived a whimsical satis- 


faction in having as a director of their 
bank the head of a great store which 
had no bank loans! The net sales of 
The Fair for 1927 were more than 
$27,760,000 and its net profits ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000, and were more 
than the average net earnings for the 
preceding ten years, which included 
the fat profits of the war years. 

Mr. Kelly does not hesitate to do 
his own thinking—regardless of long- 
established retail merchandising tradi- 
tions; in fact, violating traditions 
seems to be one of his favorite busi- 
mess pastimes. For example, he is 
frankly in favor of handling national- 
ly advertised brands of goods when 
they can be bought and sold at prices 
allowing a modest but reasonable 
profit. On this subject he says: 


Should Department 
Stores Enjoy 
Special Prices? 


Mr. Kelly asserts that “coopera- 
tion” with department stores 
must start with lower prices. 
Is this a fair attitude? Can a 
manufacturer afford to antag- 
onize wholesalers and other re- 
tailers through ~ preferential 
prices to big department stores? 
Mr. Kelly gives his reasons in 
this article, and his reasons are 
worth considering even though 
you may not agree. 


“Among large retailers there is un- 
deniably a strong tradition against sell- 
ing nationally advertised brands of 
goods. This feeling is very definite, 
general and firmly rooted among large 
department store owners. The reason 
for this attitude is quite clear to me. 
In coming to a conclusion on this mat- 
ter—which is, of course, a very impor- 
tant one—we have tried to take noth- 
ing for granted but to make our de- 
ductions from facts developed by 
careful observation and investigation. 

“When any business executive finds 
himself inclined to hold an opinion 
at variance from that generally held by 
leaders in the same line, he would 
show poor judgment if he failed to 
make very sure of his ground before 
taking a decided stand in opposition 
to such a general attitude. Our inves- 
tigations seemed unmistakably to in- 
dicate that large retail stores are al- 
most unanimously inclined to avoid 
handling nationally advertised brands 
because they feel that the margin of 
profit on such goods is too small, much 
smaller than on unadvertised brands. 


“Of course, nationally advertised 
goods must carry and pass on to the 
retailer the cost of that advertising. 
The secondary reason for this attitude 
of large retailers, as we see it, is a 
conviction that this advertising charge 
carried the cost of a considerable 
amount of waste publicity. In other 
words, they feel that they can set up 
brands of their own and successfully 
advertise them in local newspapers and 
other media of their trade territory 
only and have a widet margin of net 
profit left. 

‘Probably this supposition is often 
correct—but the real problem is not 
one of margins but of volume—vol- 
ume of sales and volume of profits! 
That is the crux of the whole matter. 
If a nationally advertised brand of 
goods, sold at a narrower margin of 
profit, will move so much more readily 
than a ‘private’ brand that it will reach 
a turnover yielding a greater total vol- 
ume of net profit, then it is obvious 
that the nationally advertised brand is 
the better bargain from the viewpoint 
of the large retail merchant. A simple 
matter of arithmetic, of sales and costs 
records! 

“In general, our experience confirms 
my original opinion that nationally ad- 
vertised brands of goods are profitable 
for the large retail store to handle be- 
cause of the turnover momentum con- 
tributed by the national advertising 
behind them. There are notable and 
perhaps numerous exceptions to this 
statement, however. A _ considerable 
number of manufacturers have not yet 
yielded adequate recognition of the 
peculiar situation of the large retailer, 
the big department store, as a buyer 
and distributor. Such retailers have 
special economic necessities which en- 
title them to special consideration 
from the manufacturers. 


Big Retailer and Jobber 


‘For example, we could name several 
nationally advertised articles of which 
our store may buy more than the av- 
erage jobber, perhaps more than any 
one jobber. Many manufacturers 
recognize in their prices to us the va- 
lidity of this claim of large volume buy- 
ing. Many, however, tenaciously ad- 
here to the old-time traditional view- 
point which decrees that the jobber is 
the inevitable and almost heaven-ap- 
pointed distribution agent for the man- 
ufacturer, possessing sacred rights of 
priority in the merchandising chain ir- 
respective of the volume of his pur- 
chases. As we see it, this viewpoint 
is unsound, archaic and virtually ob- 
solete in the world of modern com- 
mercial economics and practices. It 
overlooks that epoch-making commer- 
cial factor, the modern department 

(Continued on page 192) 
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LOCKFORT, N.Y 


Better Business 


Permanent Profits 


The first advertising material 
issued was a broadside to the 
trade early in March. This an- 
nouncement laid down the def- 
inite policy as to what the 
company would do, a definite 
commitment as to the product. 
It was handled in such a wa 


that Decrow could fulfill the 


promises—plus. 


Jobber Cooperation Puts Over 


a New Product 


ITH modern facilities for 

industrial financing, produc- 

tion, advertising and sell- 

ing, it does not take ten 
years to put over a product. The ad- 
vantageous use of those facilities do, 
however, call for extraordinary facul- 
ties of vision and that which should 
follow, coordination. These are the 
conclusions which one is bound to 
draw in reviewing the trade develop- 
ment of Decrow Automotive Special- 
ties, Inc., which achieved national dis- 
tribution for its products within six 
months of its organization. 

It is also important to note in the 
beginning that one of the outstanding 
reasons conceded by the management 
-—perhaps the most outstanding—for 
its success and rapid rise is that, once 
it obtained advertising and sales coun- 
sel, it gave such counsel an utterly 
free hand. 

Vere Decrow and Harry Conway of 
Lockport, New York, last December 
became interested in the possibilities 
of a wider market for a device de- 
signed by Mr. Decrow for lubricating 
the combustion chambers of automo- 
bile engines. The investor had sold it 


in a small way among his friends. It 
had never been a financial success but 
Mr. Conway thought he saw greater 
possibilities in it than merely local dis- 
tribution. 

Through a combination of circum- 
stances they found their way last Jan- 
uary to the offices of Worley and 
Dietrich, advertising and sales counsel 
of Buffalo, and presented their prob- 
lems. For the first time they found 
out that there were such things as 
automotive jobbers, manufacturers’ 
agents, trade advertising, and the like. 
They were advised that, even though 
the device did all they claimed for it, 
if its sales possibilities were developed, 
it would have to be redesigned for 
greater public appeal in appearance 
and their distribution campaign would 
take much more than the $1,000 which 
they contemplated spending. 

But they were game to fight their 
way to a finish on the project and 
after several meetings between the 
principals, the advertising counsel, 
the banker and other interested 
parties, as well as exhaustive investi- 
gation as to the practicability of the 
device and its sales possibilities, in- 
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BY LLOYD’ S. GRAHAM 


corporation papers were filed Febru- 
ary 7 and common stock amounting to 
$35,000 was sold, chiefly absorbed by 
the principals and their friends. This 
was the total initial financing. 

It was then planned to begin pro- 
duction of the device on a commercial 
basis April 1. This objective meant 
that within two months these things 
had to be done: The inventor, 
Decrow, had to redesign the product 
—window-dress it for the trade so 
that it would look as though it ‘‘be- 
longed” in the automotive field. 
Prices and discounts had to be estab- 
lished. An advertising plan had to 
be developed and put into execution. 
Trade channels had to be sounded and 
a sales organization developed na- 
tionally. And so on. Any executive 
who has ever been through the throes 
of helping to put a new product on 
the market realizes what this means. 

Inventor Decrow worked nearly two 
months on the device before it had 
the appearance which the advertising 
counsel demanded of it. It was 
tested for ease of adjustment, quality 
of materials and adaptability for use 
on all makes of automobiles. 
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Sales were estimated conservatively 
for the first year, beginning April 
1, but running into several thousands. 
The retail price was fixed—not by 
what the traffic might bear, but by 
costs plus a profit which would pay 
the stockholders a dividend the first 
year if the estimated number were 
sold. The retail price finally decided 
upon was $8.50. Of this about 13 per 
cent of the year’s estimated sales was 
determined as manufacturing cost; 
17.6 per cent was manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising and selling cost; overhead 
was placed at a trifle under 11 per 
cent. Trade discounts were 40 and 
10 per cent off the retail price. With 
these conditions to meet, the common 
stock would pay a dividend the first 
year if the required number of sales 
were made. The estimated first year’s 
sales were completed in the first eight 
months beginning April 1. 


Sales and Advertising Plan 


In developing the sales plau and 
method of distribution, the advertising 
counsel assigned to the account a man 
who had had wide experience in the 
automotive trade, knowing the chan- 
nels of trade and the trade mind with 
which it would be necessary to cope. 
His is a job chiefly of coordination, 
and it will continue so. It was his 
job to determine to the satisfaction of 
the advertising counsel that the manu- 
facturer was capable of delivering the 
product to the trade on a mass basis 
and an economically sound basis; to 
see that advertising material was, and 
is, properly used so as to give the 
most economical distribution, to the 
end that the device might be put on 
the market in the quickest and sanest 
way. 

It was quickly decided that the best 
way to put the product across was to 
forget all unusual stunts to which new 
products are so often subjected and 
market it in a straight line through the 
normal trade channels. Perhaps one 
of the reasons for success lies in the 
fact that the manufacturers had no pet 
advertising or selling schemes to in- 
ject into the venture. 

Not having much money or time for 
development, no time to waste, it was 
decided not to try to build up a direct 
selling organization. Manufacturers’ 
agents were sought out in various 
parts of the country so that within a 
month after the meeting of incorpora- 
tion there were eight such agents 
appointed, covering all parts of the 
country. They are located in the fol- 
lowing cities, these cities being care- 
fully determined by the advertising 
counsel as being the most strategic for 
the purpose: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 


cisco and St. Paul. There are two in 
Detroit, one of whom covers automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

These agents were not picked hap- 
hazardly. ‘wo men traveled the coun- 
try and sought them out by learning 
their local reputations, but chiefly by 
learning from automotive jobbers the 
agents with whom they best liked to 
do business. It has only been neces- 
sary to change one or two of those 
so chosen. They were also picked for 
their willingness and ability to put suf- 
ficient salesmen into the field, not only 
to call upon jobbers but also to work 
with jobbers’ salesmen in direct con- 
tact with the trade. The proper selec- 
tion of these manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives was considered absolutely vital 
in the distribution program. 

So well did the salesmen of the man- 
ufacturers’ agents do their job that by 
August 1 there were 235 high-grade 
automotive jobbers throughout the 
United States handling the Decroiler 
account. This represents about four 
months’ jobber development. 

In the advertising phase of the prob- 
lem, all of the sales appeals were 
analyzed and boiled down so that one 
sheet of paper contained all of the 
basic material necessary to launch the 
advertising campaign—all that will be 
necessary for some time in the fu- 
ture. In other words the same ap- 
peals are to be used over and over 
again with the thought that long after 
the manufacturer and the advertising 
counsel have become tired of their 
monotony, the trade and the public 
will just be beginning to understand 
them. 


Same Colors Always Used 


The design of the device itself, the 
design of its container, the design of 
the tin containing the special oil which 
it uses, the green color of the oil it- 
self were all made a part of the con- 
centrated appeal—homogeneous. Black 
and green are the colors used through- 
out. They will not be changed. The 
design and the colors even find a place 
on the packing cases of the product 
which carry it to the jobber. 

This coordination of design and 
color has proven extremely valuable 
already. These colors are associated 
in the trade mind with the product. 
While they may become monotonous to 
the designers of this color combination 
and copy the material registers with 
increasing decisiveness and power on 
the trade and consumer mind. 

The first advertising material issued 
was a broadside to the trade early in 
March—merely an announcement tell- 
ing what Decrow proposed to do and 
how it proposed to do it. This an- 
nouncement laid down the definite 
policy as to what the company would 
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do, a definite commitment as to the 
product. It was handled in such a 
way that Decrow could fulfill the 
promises, plus. 

The first trade advertising appeared 
in the trade papers in April. It was 
June before national consumer publica- 
tions could schedule copy and at that 
time a two-page spread was used in 
one of them, in two colors. This was 
followed by lesser space in the same 
publication scheduled every three 
weeks throughout the year with an- 
other national publication scheduled 
to be added to the list later in the year. 


Breaking Down Resistance 


It was recognized that there was 
considerable sales resistance against 
the device. Nearly every motorist 
feels that his car manufacturer has 
placed everything on his car that is 
necessary. It was recognized that this 
sort of thing takes years to combat so 
this consumer copy was not directed to 
getting customers to go to the dealers 
and ask for a Decroiler. It was used to 
explain to the public just what Decrow 
did—how it functioned—so that when 
the dealer began to discuss the subject 
with a possible customer, the latter 
would know something about the prod- 
uct and what it would do for his car. 
The advertising is working out as it 
was intended it should. 

There were some Decrow product 
sales in March. They were doubled 
in April. This was merely due to 
the activity of the two or three De- 
crow representatives in the trade in 
search of manufacturers’ agents and in 
research on trade channels. May 
sales—trade advertising had just be- 
gun to appear—doubled April. June 
sales—before there were any possible 
results from national consumer adver- 
tising but after the jobber organization 


' began to function—doubled those of 


May. July sales doubled June—they 
were now well into the thousands. 
August sales doubled those of July 
and as this is written it is not too early 
to predict that September sales will 
show a tremendous increase over those 
of August. 


Commercial Secretaries 
to Discuss Exports 


A session devoted exclusively to for- 
eign trade is to be held for the first 
time this year at the convention of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries at Nashville, 
October 21-24. O. K. Davis, secre- 
tary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, will be in charge. 

About 500 Chamber of Commerce 
secretaries are expected to participate 
in the meeting. 


Are Promiscuous Inquiries 


Worth Answering? 


UST what should the national 
advertiser do with inquiries? 
Direct mail enthusiasts have 
long lamented the nonchalant 
unconcern with which these 
heavy buyers of white space apparent- 
ly make no arrangement to capitalize 
the direct inquiries—the most valuable 
responses—that their advertising 
brings them. 

“It seems strange,” the usual direct 
mail counselor says, ‘‘that a firm will 
spend eight or ten thousand dollars 
for a single appearance of a bit of 
copy that the keenest advertising 
brains in the country have produced— 
and then pay no attention to the stream 
of inquiry letters. It would be so easy 
to devote a little attention to replying 
to these live inquiries, and to convert 
them into actual sales.’’ 

That the national advertiser neglects, 
or perfunctorily answers, inquiries 
must be admitted. Such investigations 
as that conducted by the Better Letters 
Association of Los Angeles several 
years ago show beyond a doubt that 
advertisers, with a few brilliant excep- 


BY 


LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY 


Are national advertisers justified in ignoring—as 
most of them do—the inquiries which come to them 
from consumers? The direct mail enthusiasts argue 
that this is a wasteful and unbusinesslike procedure. 
But Mr. Lockley looks at the matter differently. 
How much value he attaches to these letters and 
how much attention he thinks they should receive 
from the sales manager are discussed in this article. 


tions, live up to the worst allegations 
of the direct-mailists. 

Is there any excuse for this iniqui- 
tous disregard of would-be publishers 
who clamor to be sold? Surely argu- 


ments aplenty can be adduced for a 
painstaking attempt to close each sale. 
On the other hand, it seems to me 
that there is some possibility of exten- 
uating the conduct of the vast major- 
ity of advertisers—firms that are 
hungry for sales, and yet that 
almost unanimously disregard 
these apparently proffered ones. 

In the first place, these firms 

have built up a method of dis- 
tribution that seems to meet their 
needs. They have built up, 


Curiosity seekers, spongers 
and cranks are estimated 
to make up nearly 90 per 
cent of the group which 
sends inquiries to national 
advertisers. 


Illustration by Lazarnich 
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usually, some sort of dealer representa- 
tion. More often than not, these ad- 
vertisers do not sell direct to the ulti- 
mate retailer, but reach him through 
two or three intermediates. For a firm 
that sells, let us say, in large quantities 
to a distributor who in turn sells to 
wholesalers, any attempt to reach the 
public as individuals is upsetting. 
There exists no machinery for such a 
contact. 


Contact Too Expensive 


In the second place, such a contact 
is likely to be expensive beyond all 
reason. Unless the product itself is 
costly, say in a class with automobiles 
and tractors, the margin of profit is 
usually too small to allow much ex- 
travagance. Let us take the case of a 
firm manufacturing a tooth brush to 
sell for 40 cents. it receives inquiries 
from the public in response to its gen- 
eral advertising. What is the company 
to do? A dictated letter costs from 
25 cents to $1.00, depending upon 
the salary of the man who dictates. 
Obviously, the dictated letter is an ex- 
pensive way of selling a 40-cent tooth- 
brush. Will a form letter do? In 
quantities it might be put in the mail 
for 5 cents, but under the circumstances 
of intermittent use for inquiries, 10 
cents will be about the minimum fig- 
ure. Surely, our hypothetical company 
cannot afford to add 10 cents to its 
regular cost of selling, even for-a very 
small percentage of its business. 

We may be able to make an excep- 
tion for firms whose unit of retail sale 
is large, and where repurchases are 
rare or non-existent. But that’s a 
horse of another color. We can talk 
about him later. 

In the third place, the inquiries that 
come in from general advertising are 
actually of dubious sales value. It is 
usual to condone attention to them on 
the ground of general good will— 
more or less putting them in a class 
with advertising in the firemen’s an- 
nual benefit publication. But can we 
honestly say that a neglect of such in- 
quiries will seriously endanger good 
will? Who inquires? Investigators, 
for one group. No doubt the amount 
of investigation that is going on in 
this business world of ours is a good 
thing—but it does take a lot of money 
and time from men who get no direct 
benefit from it. Who else? Curios- 
ity seekers and spongers. Those of us 
who have worried with advertising 
have nothing to say about this class 
that is fit to be printed. Then there 
is the usual group of idiosyncratics or 
cranks, whose bent makes it difficult 
for them to follow the usual method 
of doing things. 
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By and large, I should estimate the 
percentage of valid inquirers among 
those who write in to firms that ad- 
vertise in general magazines to be not 
more than 10 per cent—and 10 per 
cent of a number that is not very large. 

A neglect of this group, particularly 
when attention to it costs so much in 
money and in inconvenience, does not 
seem to be a serious threat to institu- 
tional good will. 

When a manufacturer advertises a 
product in general magazines, and in- 
timates that this product can be ob- 
tained at certain types of retail outlets, 
then the prospective buyers will seek 
out such retail outlets as the course 
of least resistance. That is the nor- 
mal course of business. Those few 
that do not follow the beaten path 
can be safely neglected. Advertising 
is an attempted mass-selling for most 
commodities. Having chosen it, the 
manufacturer can safely neglect that 
small margin of business that cannot 
be so reached. It is like the case of 
the farmer who cannot reach the cor- 
ners of his field with a plow. It is 
more profitable to let the corners go 
than to bring out a spade and turn 
them up by hand. 


There Are Exceptions 


There are several exceptions to this 
generalized conclusion. 

By no means am I suggesting that 
a manufacturer can afford to overlook 
letters from consumers dealing with 
defects or poor quality in the goods. 
Such complaints need attention, and 
they need individual attention. Let 
them have it! 

Nor do I suggest that manufac- 
turers who make products for a lim- 
ited market that buys in large 
quantities can afford to overlook in- 
quiries stimulated by his advertising. 
I have in mind here the usual type of 
industrial goods, in which the unit 
of sale is large, and in which the 
manufacturer usually sells direct to 
the user. Even if a dealer or a dealer 
and a distributor stand between the 
manufacturer and his ultimate cus- 
tomer, if the unit price is large, and 
if the distribution set-up does not 
bring the product to the buyer’s con- 
venient access, inquiry letters may 
form a vital link in the chain of dis- 
tribution. But in such firms pro- 
vision is made for handling them, and 
they fit into the normal state of things. 

Further, it is obvious that we can- 
not include firms that carry on a 
direct-mail business. Here, too, not 


only is provision made for handling 
inquiries, but the advertising itself is 
usually devised to bring inquiries. By 
the same token I do not cavil at 
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direct-mail advertising, either as a sole 
means of making a product known 
when it is a suitable means, nor as an 
adjunct to other forms of advertising. 
The fact that I spend a part of my 
time in giving direct-mail counsel 
should prove my faith in direct mail 
—that is, intelligently used direct mail 
—as a sales aid. 

This, then, is the situation. For 
the general run of advertisers, adver- 
tisers whose copy does not invite 
inquiries from potential customers, 
inquiry letters are expensive, incon- 
venient, and of dubious actual value. 

Considering these conditions, does 
it pay to spend much bother on them? 


Apple Men to Extend 
Market for Jonathans 


With the slogan ‘Apple Time Begins 
with Jonathans,” the Washington 
Boxed Apple Bureau recently organ- 
ized at Seattle, has begun a $50,000 
advertising campaign in business 
papers and newspapers in principal ap- 
ple markets. 

The bureau was formed by shippers in 
Yakima valley, Wenatchee-Okanogan 
district and Walla Walla valley. The 
marketing plans include the earlier 
picking of Jonathan apples, and the 
featuring after Thanksgiving of the 


* later varieties such as Romes, Spitzen- 


bergs and Winesaps. 
The Izzard Company, Seattle advertis- 
ing agency, is in charge. 


J. H. Cross Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, has opened a New 
York office at 79 Madison Avenue, 
in charge of D. D. Chrisman and 
Herbert R. Schaeffer, vice-president. 
Mr. Chrisman also has charge of the 
company’s radio broadcasting activi- 
ties; Mr. Schaeffer was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the William H. Ran- 
kin Company, New York. 


Plans are being formed to advertise 
the new transcontinental motor stage 
line of the Yelloway-Pioneer System, 
Inc., of Oakland, California. News- 
papers in Los Angeles are already be- 
ing used and the program will soon be 
extended. James Houlihan, Inc., Oak- 
land agency, is directing. 


Otto M. Kittelsen, George C. Ham- 
mond and Charles W. Wexler have 
joined the sales staff of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills. Mr. Kittelsen will 
travel in Middlewest territory for the 
Winton rug department, and Mr. 
Hammond will be in charge of the 
Boston office in New England’s terri- 
tory. 
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More Indications of Big Gains for 
Advertising in 1929 BY HENRY J. WRIGHT 


URSUING the study of adver- 
Pew: lineage begun in the Oc- 
tober 6 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT AND _ ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, evidence is found in the 
records of newspaper volume as well 
as in that of the magazines which 
strongly supports the expectation of 
impending increases. The full data 
compiled, covering the decade preced- 
ing the current year, are brought to- 
gether in the table below. 
Interesting in themselves, they are 
significant not only of the changing 
conditions they reflect but also of the 
probabilities of the future. Very 
plainly they trace the close relation be- 
tween advertising and general business 


conditions. In both groups of media 
the lineage curve follows without im- 
portant variations the course of busi- 
mess at large in parallel lines. It 
appears, however, that while lineage 
of both groups moves in accordance 
with business sentiment, the news- 
papers are the more immediately sen- 
sitive; the magazines sensitive in 
greater degree. Radical change in 
business conditions affects both unmis- 
takably and at once. Where transition 
is gradual the reaction in the maga- 
zines is slower than in the newspapers, 
the effect in the magazines sometimes 
being delayed until a year after the 
cause. 

We see, for example, how emphat- 


ically lineage responded to the expan- 
sion of 1919-1920. The newspapers 
in the two years gained 56 per cent, 
reaching an unprecedented lineage 
volume which, however, they overtook 
and passed three years later. Maga- 
zine lineage, rising no less than 71.5 
per cent under the same influence, 
touched a pinnacle which it has never 
since fully attained although in 1926 
and 1927 the shortage was only slight. 

In the deflation crash of 1921 the 
newspapers lost 9.6 per cent from the 
high level of 1920, but were still 41.9 
per cent above the low level of 1918. 
The magazines had a sheer drop of 
35.8 per cent over the high level of 

(Continued on page 196) 


Lineage in Newspapers and Magazines 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


Newspapers (a) 


Magazines (b) 


Volume % Change Volume % Change General Conditions 
1918..... 732,564 16,128 
1919..... 1,006,308 -+37.2 22,680 +40.6 Year of war inflation 
1920.... 1,149,984 +14.3 27,660  +22.0 Continued inflation 
| ae 1,039,922 -— 9.6 17,760 —35.8 Year of deflation crash 
ae 1,093,562 + 5.2 18,876 + 6.2 Beginning of recovery 
192). .... 1,178,824 + 7.8 23,436 +24.2 Good year, peak of recovery 
a4... ... 1,158,684 — 1.7 24,408 + 4.1 Year of secondary reaction 
) 1,222,992 + 5.5 24,128 — 1.2 Good year, secondary rally 
1926..... 1,271,252 + 3.9 27,264  +13.0 Best year, peak of secondary rally 
— 1,217,704 — 4.2 27,469 + 0.7 Year of slight reaction 
1928..... 862,570" —2.9 20,672* 14 Continued reaction in first six 


months; all signs (see note) 
point to rally in second half ex- 
tending through 1929 


(a) Newspapers of 22 principal cities; New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington (D. C.), Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Columbus, Louisville, St. Paul, Birmingham and Hous- 
ton. 

(b) 61 leading magazines: 40 general and class, 13 women’s, 8 weeklies (39 issues). 

* To September 30. 

Note—Rising index numbers of: railroad car loadings, bank debits, department store sales, construction 

and building permits, automobile production, manufactures generally, steel ingot production. 
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fo PENNZOIL / 


Faost gixanic indudtrial power plants, devel- in Industry, where Safe Lubricadon is vital, 
oping thousands of horse power—te the 30.0 + Proven performance sells Pennzoil aed keeps 
tt sold, The caution of engineers ts horn of 
great responsibility, They are “hard-boiled” ia 
choosing oil, So they test and compare, and 


40 of 100 horse power engine of your car, may 
USED OIL seem a far ery. Bur furndaroentally, they present 


TELLS THE TRUTH the same lubrication problems—maguified specify again and again, Pennzoi—the same 


hundred times or more in the huge indudirial — gegutar, everyday Pennzoit that thousands uf 
/ a engine. matorises alsa have learned co depend on for 
/ induttry likewise, places far greater respoteie~ Saft Lebrivation.. 
Feet 'r balers upon tubricating oil, For, POWER means Be guided by dhe judgawer of these ex- 


light and heat and shelter—transportation~— —_peres. Start indy using PeNmxout. in your car 
food! The very livelihoad of millions depends — Enjoy. at once, greater power, economy and 
on ceaseless flow of rowes: Consequently, — pleasure in everyds ving. An ee 
from these enormous machines, the uimost is of Safe Lubrication in aey emery 
demanded—in dependability, performance and — roo. can always depend on Penn 


economy THE PENNZOLL, COMPANY - Lasgess Rofiwors of Powmsylrawin Grate « 4958 Bxdusia 


— oh for #8 * wnzort 1Z.$ i | 


SAFE 
LUBRICATION 


(Johnston-Ayres Company) 


Pennzoil first impresses the reader by present- 

ing huge engines, the oil for which is scien- 

tifically tested by engineers, and then suggests 
a crude test for the popular buyer. 


The 
Advertising 


Gallery 
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Wholjuice takes another step in packag- ces Ty the oi ethos 
ing food. The time 1s not far past when raved, the fret tte an the 
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“PRODUCTS 
Nothing More-Nathing Less 


es 


(Peck Advertising Agency, Inc.) 
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APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS IN ‘EIGHTEEN KEY CITIES AND IN LEADING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS 


a 


OYhe IMPORTANCE of 


LAUGHTER 


e5 ago kings kept jesters near 
their thrones to relieve the dull 
tedium of court life and lessen the 
heavy weight of ill-fitting crowns. Commoner 
people had cheir raree-shows—their Punch 
and Judys—and, with little to wear and less 
to eat, laughed at the dancing puppets until 
they forgot cold and hunger and the hard 
dreariness of their lives. 


Nowadays there are fewer kings, and men 
have more to wear and eat, but laughter is 
no less a necessity. Care and pain and sorrow 
still exist, and humor is as needful as it ever 
was to relieve the monotony of life—to 
cheer the jaded mind and take the thought 


away from tired bodies. 


Nowadays, instead of the court jester, we 
have the professional humorist and the artist. 
Instead of Punch and Judy, a hundred merry 
characters, full of quaint conceits and 
merry quips, come daily into the home 
—the gloom-dispelling cohorts of 
“The Comics.” Theirs is a fine and de- 
lightful task—“ Wholesale Distribu- 
tors of Laughter” 
to millions of cus- 
tomers. 


Originating in the 
Hearst Newspa- 


© Star Co. 1928 


pers, “The Comics” are welcomed every- 
where and their droll doings have become a 
part of the daily life of the nation. Jiggs and 
Maggie, Happy Hooligan, Spark Plug and 
Barney Google, Polly and her Pals, Tillie the 
Toiler, Margy, Krazy Kat, the Katzenjammer 
Kids, Toots and Casper, Abie Kabibble, the 
inimitable creations of Tad—they are as real 
as humans, and the part they play in keeping 
the world running smoothly and: happily is 
beyond computation. 


Nowhere is the sense of humor keener than 
in America, and, because Hearst Newspapers 
are American newspapers and are printed 
for the great American people, they invest 
many fortunes each year in humor—in 
“Comics,” clever paragraphs, witty obser- 
vations on life, lively jingles, jokes by the 
thousand. All that is brightest and best and 
funniest is carried into the homes of over five 
million families, to put sunshine into the 
lives of more than twenty million readers 
and drive dull care away. 


The salaries of the Hearst staff of “Comic” 
artists and other humor- 
ists are royal, but these 
men have a royal task. 
They are jesters to Their 
Majesties, the American 
People! 
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NEWSPAPERS 


PACKARD 


Packard is dignifying the 
purchase of a Packard used 
car by publishing full-page 
used car advertisements in 
four colors and undertaking 
to show that the second 
owner of a Packard is every 
bit as reputable a citizen as 


the first owner. 


Packard Tackles the Used 


Car Bugaboo in Earnest 


EVERAL precedents have been 

established by the Packard Motor 

Car Company, of Detroit, in 

launching the used-car advertis- 
ing campaign which is now running 
in Liberty magazine. 

Almost ever since the beginning of 
the present ‘‘automobile age’ the used- 
cat problem has been the bugaboo of 
the industry. The sale of new cars 
has been facilitated by dealers taking 
the owner’s used car in trade, and as 
the number of first-car buyers has rap- 
idly grown smaller and smaller, the 
percentage of new car sales involving 
trade-ins has grown larger and larger 
until today a ‘‘clean deal’’ is something 
to cause great rejoicing in almost any 
automobile dealer’s organization. 

It is generally agreed that this is 
quite as it should be. Certain it is 
that automobiles never could have been 
sold in such numbers without the aid 
of a trade-in plan. But how to dis- 
pose of the used cars taken in trade 
is the problem, and it is a real prob- 
lem. It is a problem that has ruined 


many automobile dealers and_ has 
caused serious embarrassment to count- 
less others. 

Heretofore, though, the used-car 
problem has been preeminently the 
dealer’s problem. Automobile manu- 
facturers are not in the used-car busi- 
ness. They build new cars and sell 
them to their dealers without offering 
any trade-in proposition whatsoever. 
There have been a few minor excep- 
tions, but this is the prevailing prac- 
tice. Very few automobile manufac- 
turers have given their dealers any 
real, tangible assistance in disposing 
of their used cars. Some have, how- 
ever, and in this Packard is not estab- 
ishing a precedent. 

Some other manufacturers have 
talked in general terms about the used- 
car offerings of their dealers, but never 
before has a manufacturer given used- 
car advertising the same dignity as 
his new-car advertising. Never before 
has an automobile manufacturer boldly 
pictured used cars in the same attrac- 
tive way and at the same time that he 


pictures the newer models in his new- 
car advertising. Nor has any other 
manufacturer, so far as known, eve 
discussed individual units in national 
magazine advertisements as Packard is 
now doing. Still another possible prec- 
edent is this manufacturer's attempt 
to convert a sales deterrent into a sales 
advantage. 

Packard is dignifying the purchase 
of a Packard used car by publishing 
full-page used-car advertisements in 
four colors and undertaking to show 
that the second owner of a Packard 
car is every bit as reputable a citizen 
as the first owner. 

Individual used Packard cars are 
taken as examples: the first owner is 
pictured and classified, where and how 
far he drove the car is stated, and why 
he disposed of it is explained; in an 
opposite panel the purchaser of this 
used car is pictured and classified just 
as attractively and his thought in buy- 
ing the car is briefly stated. The car 
itself is pictured at the bottom of the 


page. 
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EXAMINER GAIN DURING SEPT. 
FAR IN LEAD OF OTHER PAPERS 


NATIONAL INCREASE 
3 TIMES NEAREST 


S IFTING the chaff from the wheat during 
September, advertisers in Los Angeles in- 
creased their space in THE EXAMINER by 
101,570 lines and withdrew from every other 
newspaper in the city except ome which 
carries approximately one-sixth the volume 
that THE EXAMINER does. 

Losses in the other mediums ranged from 
7,840 lines to 143,521 lines. 

THE EXAMINER’S gain in national lineage 
alone was approximately three times that of 
the next nearest paper’s national increase— 
61,404 against 23,131 lines! 

In local advertising, THE EXAMINER piled 
up an increase of 49,434 lines. Three of the 
six papers showed losses in this classification 
that ran from 57,302 to 103,260 lines. The 
nearest approach to THE EXAMINER'S local 
increase of nearly 50,000 lines was that of 
another morning paper which gained 32,718. 

In Los Angeles, it's THE EXAMINER 
FIRST! 


Examiner Starts 
Fashion Feature 


h Bice Los ANGELES EXAMINER has just 
launched the most authentic style service 
ever published by a newspaper, embracing 
departments in Paris, New York and other 
style centers and co-ordinated by the Dry 
Goods Economist, for 82 years the style ar- 
biter for the merchandising buyers of 
women’s wear and accessories throughout the 
Western continents. 

Published as a daily and a Sunday feature 
in conjunction with the column edited by 
THE EXAMINER'S own Margot, who receives 
over 1,500 letters weekly, and the daily style 
teleases from Hollywood motion picture 
creators of special advance dress-designs, THE 
EXAMINER now occupies an impregnable po- 
sition in a field deeply interesting to women. 

Every department store executive, every 
buyer, recognizes the Dry Goods Economist 
as the last authority on Paris styles that 
evoke the interest of New York “copistes.” 
THE EXAMINER now releases this information 
to its readers even more quickly, most times, 
than the buyers can obtain the numbers de- 
sctibed. And it’s all merchandise that THEY 
WILL HAVE IN STOCK! 
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The popularity and 
the interest in Exam- 
iner Cooking Matinees 
is maintained and 
heightened by vigor- 
ous promotional ac- 
tivities. The repro- 
duction at the right, 
for example, is from 
a full page in The 
Examiner. 
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8 7- of the interesting phases of THE Los 
ANGELES EXAMINER'S Cooking Matinees 
is the promotional activity that is kept going 
through every week that the sessions are on. 

In the columns of THE EXAMINER, 30-inch 
advertisements appear almost daily setting 
forth the interesting things that will be seen 
and heard at the next Tuesday or Thursday 
matinee. News stories are run, also on a 
daily schedule, both in the form of advance 
notices and reviews. 

A full page frequently is published, in- 
viting the serious-minded women of Los An- 
geles to add to their store of culinary 
knowledge, and even the recipe cards that 
are handed out at the close of each matinee 
describe what the following Tuesday or 
Thursday program will be. 

In other words, there is no mere HOPING 
that the house will be full at each session. 
THE EXAMINER so popularizes its Cooking 
Matinees that they ARE full, and EXAMINER 
food advertisers thereby cash in completely 
on the valuable co-operation that they are 
given there. 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service—Associated Press—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


TODAY 


To be Heard, Yell 
By ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Joes COPyright, 1928, by Star Company 


O attract attention, make yourself 

HEARD. That seems to be the motto 
of Walker’s Department Store in Los An- 
geles, publishing today in THE Los ANGELES 
EXAMINER one advertisement of fifteen pages 
—one twelve-page section, plus three pages 
in another section. 

It is safe to say that nobody in and 
around Los Angeles will overlook the fact 
that the Walker Store is celebrating its twen- 
ty-third birthday and has things for sale. 


This will interest merchants and publishers 
everywhere. 

There are many ingenious ways of attract- 
ing attention. But the quickest, shortest, 
surest way is to YELL when you have some- 
thing to yell about. 
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For example, in the first advertise- 
ment of the series, which appeared in 
the September 8 number of Liberty, a 
Packard Six seven-passenger sedan is 
illustrated as a typical example. To 
quote part of the copy: “It was re- 
ceived by the Evanston, Illinois, Pack- 
ard dealer when less than three years 
old. A corporation lawyer owned it 
but wanted an Eight Coupe. When 
reconditioned and equipped with to- 
day’s accessories it had been driven 
but 19,000 miles, and it looked and 
performed like new. 

“A young architect bought it— 
knowing that it would provide him 
with several years of distinctive, care- 
free and luxurious transportation at 
minimum cost.” 

In another of the series: ‘The 
Packard Six Sedan pictured below, for 
example, was owned first by a Long 
Island sportsman. Driven as a family 
car for twenty-two months, largely over 
Long Island roads but occasionally in 
New York, it showed but seventeen 
thousand miles on its speedometer 
when turned in on an Eight Limousine, 
and then reconditioned for resale. 

“It was purchased within a week by 
a young bank cashier who expects 
from it many more years of distinctive 
family transportation.” 


Typical Resale Offerings 


Another example is that of an emi- 
nent western surgeon who turned in 
his Eight Club Sedan on an Eight Con- 
vertible Coupe after having driven it 
only about 20,000 miles. A well-to- 
do Minnesota stock farmer bought it. 
In still another, a doctor bought a used 
Six Sedan which had been traded in 
on his Eight Sedan by a prosperous 
realtor. 

Each advertisement makes the appli- 
cation quite definite: “See your near- 
est Packard dealer. His selection of 
Packard cars for resale is sure to be of 
interest to you.” ‘Packard dealers 
in all cities have similar attractive of- 
ferings in used Packard cars.” “Why 
not see the Packard dealer in your 
neighborhood? The example cited 
here is typical of his used-car offer- 
ings.” ‘Packard dealers in every city 
have similar used cars for resale. You, 
too, can enjoy the prestige of Packard 
ownership at a price no greater than 
you would pay for many a lesser car.” 

In other words, these advertise- 
ments set up the general premise that 
there is real prestige in owning a 
Packard car, whether it be a new or a 
used one; they point out that Packard 
distinction and luxury are attributes 
very much to be desired even if the 
cart is a used one; they indicate that 
there are genuine bargains to be had 
in used Packard cars at any Packard 
dealer's, and thev undertake to show 
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If You Want an Index 


Beginning with the issues of 
July, 1928, Sates MANaGE- 
MENT volumes will be bound 
and indexed quarterly instead 
of semi-yearly as heretofore. 
The volume indices are printed 
so that they can be bound with 
the magazines themselves, where 
it is so desired, or they can be 
placed in a standard loose-leaf 


folder. 


Volume indices for Volume 
XV, which includes the issues 
published in July, August and 
September of this year, will be 
available within a short time. 
These will be supplied without 
charge to any subscriber who 
will send in a request for one. 
Articles are arranged, in the in- 
dex, under such heads as ‘‘Sales- 
men’s Compensation,” ‘‘Con- 
ventions and Conferences,” 
“Sales Policy,” etc., in order to 
make material easily available 
for reference according to sub- 
ject matter. 


that the second purchaser makes his 
choice deliberately, knowing that he 
will get Packard performance, beauty 
and luxury at a distinct saving—that 
he may enjoy a higher type of motor- 
ing for the same money he would pay 
for a new car of lesser distinction. 

In doing this the advertisements are 
breaking down the prejudice that ex- 
ists iN most prospects’ minds against 
buying a used car of any kind. There 
probably is not the same stigma at- 
tached to buying a used Packard car 
from a Packard dealer that there is to 
buying just any used-car from a used- 
car lot, but even so, Packard thought 
it desirable to elevate used-car adver- 
tising to a new plane by employing 
the same kind of presentation as that 
used in new-car advertising. 

The first advertisement of the series 
appeared in the September 8 number 
of Liberty and others are scheduled for 
publication in the same medium at 
intervals of four weeks until March 
23 at least, and very likely for an 
entire year. Or perhaps the statement 
should be made in this way: Packard 
has a color contract with Liberty for a 
year and used-car advertisements to 
appear at intervals of four weeks from 
now until March 23 are in course of 
preparation. If for any reason Pack- 


ard should see fit to do so, however, 
there is nothing to hinder a switch to 
new-car advertising on this contract. 

Packard four-color used car adver- 
tising is appearing exclusively in 
Liberty and no Packard new-car ad- 
vertising is being published in that 
medium at present. 

The experiment is one that will un- 
doubtedly be watched with keen inter- 
est by other national advertisers, par- 
ticularly those in the automobile field. 


Boston Sales Managers 
Pull Mythical Company 
Out of Doldrums 


A mythical corporation, “with one 
foot in the grave,” will be pulled out 
and started on the road to expansion 
this Winter by the Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


At the first meeting recently, executives 
of the corporation, a textile concern 
making women’s hosiery, were chosen 
from the club a 

John W. Geddes, president of the 
club, was elected to head the corpora- 
tion and to act the part of a moss- 
covered executive who feels sure that 
the slump is only “temporary” and 
that the company will right itself and 
conditions in the textile industry work 
around into its favor. 


Charles P. Garvin, vice-president of 
the club, who was chosen as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the imag- 
inary concern, argued that if the com- 
pany were to survive it must reor- 
ganize and put its business into order 
to meet the new conditions all along 
the line. He said that the plan should 
start at the production end, not with 
the sales organization, and outlined a 
plan for manufacturing a new ankle 
sock for women. This, he predicted, 
would catch on quickly with women 
and would provide funds for the cor- 
poration to right conditions within 
itself which are proving a ‘tremendous 
handicap. 


Mr. Garvin’s plan was discussed at 
length by all the “executives” of the 
corporation. It was decided that the 
new ankle sock should be made and 
marketed with the backing of a vig- 
orous advertising and sales campaign. 
At the next meeting of the club the 
advertising manager of the mythical 
concern, Harry L. Harding, will re- 
port a comprehensive plan for adver- 
tising the new product. At subsequent 
meetings particular phases of the 
problems of the mythical corporation 
—production, best methods of dis- 
tribution, sales policies, advertising, 
training of salesmen, etc.—will be 
considered. 
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HE International Silver Com- 

pany has been called upon by 

the Greater Detroit Retail 

Jewelers’ Association to take 
steps that will stop the alleged sale 
of 1847 Rogers brothers silverware 
to the general public at wholesale 
prices. 

Insisting that avowed jewelry whole- 
salers in Detroit are selling many na- 
tionally advertised products to almost 
anyone who will pay the wholesale 
cash price, the local jewelers’ associa- 
tion recently appointed a committee to 
make a thorough investigation and tre- 
port the actual facts. This committee 
made its first report at a meeting of 
the association held in the Detroit-Le- 
land Hotel on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 2. 

B. B. Lasky, H. W. McCullough 
and Ben Stocker were the committee. 
All are active retail jewelers in De- 
troit and Stocker and McCullough are 
vice-president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the association. Lasky was 
chairman of the committee. 


Three Agents Used 


This committee determined to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning the retailing 
of 1847 Rogers Brothers silverware by 
wholesalers because this particular 
line was known to be a best seller 
with the wholesalers. Taking their 


‘cue from the Federal prohibition 


agents, they employed three expert 
shorthand writers—two women and 
one man—to visit every wholesaler in 
town who was known or believed to 
handle this line and to attempt to 
make “‘buys.”” The agents were simply 
to visit these places and offer to buy 
a hollow-handle set of 1847 Rogers 
Brothers table silver. They were not 
to claim that they were in business of 
any kind and they carried no intro- 
duction from anyone. They were 
just Customers, with the money in hand 
to buy a set of silverware. 

These agents called on nine whole- 
sale jewelers, attempted to make the 
purchases, and took down the actual 
conversation, either while in the whole- 
saler’s salesroom or else immediately 
after stepping outside the door. Where 
they succeeded in making purchases 
they of course secured the goods and 
the bills of sale. They also secured 
an abundant supply of cards to be 
passed out to their friends, “entitling” 


Detroit Retailers Begin Fight 
on Retailing by Wholesalers 


Detroit retailers ask the International Silver Com- 
pany to help them stop wholesalers from selling at 
retail at wholesale prices. Investigators employed by 
the retailers found that three out of nine wholesalers 
sold at wholesale prices to any consumer; that one 
sold at a 15 per cent discount from list prices, and 
that four would sell to consumers when they pre- 
sented cards from employers. The Detroit retailers 
plan to make other investigations, if necessary, in 
order to put an end to this growing practice. 


them to buy goods at wholesale also. 

The results, as summed up by Mr. 
Lasky, were as follows: 

Feinberg-Max Company, Fink and 
Harrison, and Noak and Company 
each sold the agent a hollow-handle 
set of 1847 Rogers Brothers silver- 
ware at $21.85, which is the exact 
price the small retailer who buys of a 
wholesaler pays. In each case the 
wholesalers knew the purchasers were 
not in business of any kind or else 
asked no questions. 


Offered to Sell at Discount 


Luths, Dorwald and Haller offered 
to sell the same set to an agent at 15 
per cent off the list price, but would 
not sell at the exact wholesale price. 

American Standard Jewelry Com- 
pany, Gorenflo and Company, E. H. 
Pudrith Company and Scribner and 
Loehr all refused to sell to the agent 
unless he or she could present ‘‘an 
order” from some business man, firm 
or company in the city. This, accord- 
ing to the retailers, was merely an ad- 
mission that the wholesalers named 
are selling at retail prices, but are do- 
ing so under the subterfuge of selling 
only to other business people. The 
retailers allege that these wholesalers 
will sell to any retailer in any line, 
to professional people, to manufac- 
turers and to their employes, pro- 
vided the employers will fill out a card 
to the general effect that: ‘This will 
a PE ETT whom you 
will please show your lines at whole- 
sale and oblige” the business man who 
is so “privileged.” It is claimed that 
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these cards have been broadcast until 
even the employes of the big manu- 
facturing companies are using them 
and don’t hesitate to tell the retail 
jewelers that they can buy at whole- 
sale. The Feinberg-Max Company 
and Fink and Harrison even gave the 
agents a good supply of the cards to 
pass out to their friends! 

W. F. Broer and Company refused 
to sell to the agent at any price, insist- 
ing that they sell only to bona fide 
retailers. 

In other words, three of the nine 
wholesalers sold to the agents at reg- 
ular wholesale prices; one offered a 
15 per cent discount off the list; four 
would sell individuals at wholesale if 
they presented cards from an employer, 
and only one of the nine refused to 
sell at all unless the purchaser had 
proof that he was a retail jeweler. 


Almost All Are Guilty 


Mr. Lasky expressed the belief that of 
the more than seventy jewelry manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the city 
not more than half a dozen are stick- 
ing to a strict manufacturer's or whole- 
saler’s policy. They are selling 
“everything” at retail and to practi- 
cally anybody who has the cash. If a 
customer wants something a wholesal- 
er doesn’t have, he will often step up 
to another wholesaler’s and buy it for 
the customer. He gets a discount of 6 
per cent for cash and that is his profit 
in such a transaction! 

All the evidence gathered has been 
submitted to the International Silver 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Te W.B.Conkey Company has prepared 
a simple, easy-to-follow form sheet for 


the compilation of your catalog specifications. 


This form is available to every buyer of cat- 
alogs. It removes the complicated proce- 
dure of aimless planning. It definitely sets 
forth and indicates the essentials necessary 
to compute costs in the proper manner. 
You have only to fill it in as indicated to 
make it possible for you to receive a Conkey 


& ADVERTISERS’ 


WEEKLY 


The enormous Conkey plant contains the 
world’s most modern machinery for hard- 
bound book manufacture. Every operation 
in the production of your catalog — com- 
position, electrotyping, press work, binding, 
and subsequent shipping to any destination 


you direct — is carried to completion under — 


one roof — and on one floor! 


The central location of the Conkey estab- 
lishment, plus ample facilities for 


estimate as to the prob- 
able cost of your catalog. 


Conkey catalog quotations 
are relatively low. They are 
based upon plant capacity, 
efficiency, and ability such as 
is found in only a few print- 
ing establishments. The mas- 
ter workmen employed here 
produce work that has won 


umes, as well as blanket in- 
surance covering work in 
process and finished material, 
insures you a standard of 


i] plates, papers and finished vol- 
“S| service unequalled anywhere. 


stitution can serve you. Write 
today for your copy of the 
Helpful Specification Blank, 


commendation from buyers 


of catalogs of every type. 


Conkey-printed catalogs are inherently 
strong and serviceable. Their neat ap- 
pearance is a distinct sales advantage. 


so that we can prove the econo- 
my of our exceptional service. 


W.B.CONKEY CO. 
Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
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Liggett Company Analyses Sales 
in Supreme Court Fight 
on Anti-Chain Store Law 

BY WALDON FAWCETT 


has just laid before the U. S. Su- 

preme Court an analysis of sales 

in a representative group of its 
stores in order to disprove the charge 
that the modern chain drug store is 
last of all, or least of all, a drug 
store. The occasion is the hearing on 
the memorable case of Louis K. Lig- 
gett Company vs. Hon. Thomas Bald- 
rige, attorney general of Pennsylvania. 
The case comes to the nation’s highest 
court on appeal from the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. Argued at the October 
term, there is a prospect that final de- 
cision will be rendered before the 
winter is over. 


On Trial for Its Life 


The chain store as an institution is 
literally on trial for its life in this, the 
first test case of its kind to reach the 
court of last resort. Specifically, the 
state law that Liggett is protesting is 
applicable only to chain drug stores. 
It is a statute in Pennsylvania designed 
to restrict drug store ownership to 
registered pharmacists. Broadly, 
though, the issue is on the constitu- 
tionality of all state laws framed to 
halt the expansion of chains by impos- 
ing requirements of one kind or an- 
other that chain management cannot 
meet. 

This Pennsylvania law, which has 
won through to the finals in the Su- 
preme Court, is worthy of attention as 
a “model statute” that will be widely 
imitated if it is upheld in the current 
show-down. It has already gotten so 
much farther than the Maryland law 
to limit the number of chain stores 
operated by one corporation which was 
knocked out by the courts at the in- 
stance of the Keystone Grocery & Tea 
Company. A similar fate overtook the 
North Carolina law which was con- 
tested as to its constitutionality by the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 

Success of the Pennsylvania “‘owner- 
ship law,” so called, may be ascribed 
to the fact that this act purports to be 
an effort on the part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature to bring all retail 
drug stores into the ownership of 
licensed pharmacists as a means of 
preserving and improving the health 
of the people of Pennsylvania. Given 
this reputed relation to the public good 
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and the enforcement of the law is rep- 
resented as a warrantable exercise of 
the police power. In other words, the 
health alibi is counted upon to save 
the anti-chain law from being the arbi- 
trary, ummecessary and unreasonable 
meddling with private ownership of 
property which the chain interests 
claim it to be. 

To counter on the argument that 
registered pharmacists as owners will 
alone restore the drug store to a place 
in the confidence of its community, 
Liggett has put the X-ray on its sales. 
The Liggett company undertakes in 
this way to prove that the chain unit 
is, above all else, and before all else, 
a drug store. As the spokesman for 
Liggett has said to the Supreme Court: 
“The backbone of the business is 
found in the closely related medicine, 
prescription and hospital departments, 
together with the fancy or toilet goods 
departments, which do about 63 per 
cent of the business, and which char- 
acterize the business as a drug busi- 
ness.”’ | 


Cites Figures for Year 

Serving as its “exhibit” in proof of 
the dominance of the drug line over 
all side-lines, Liggett has taken the 
annual volume of business of its twen- 
ty-eight retail stores operated in thir- 
teen cities and towns in Pennsylvania. 
Sixteen of the stores are located in 


Philadelphia and one each in twelve. 


other cities, viz., Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Johnston, Lan- 
caster, York, Easton, Williamsport, 
Altoona, Chambersburg and Chester. 
By the by, it may be noted that Lig- 
gett was about to open another store 
in Philadelphia and had contracted to 
buy a retail business in one of the 
outlying towns when the expansion of 
the chain was halted by the drastic 
law passed on May 13, 1927. 

The Liggett chain, as it stands, rep- 
resents an investment of approximately 
half a million dollars and the gross 
business for the year was $2,899,- 
789.88. Of this aggregate the total of 
$163,487.40, or something over 6 per 
cent, was in prescriptions. An income 
of $793,849.86, or approximately 29 
per cent of the total, was derived 
from medicines and standard formulas. 
A little less than 6 per cent of the 
turnover was in hospital goods and 22 
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per cent in the fancy goods depart- 
ment. Of the balance of the sales 
volume, 6 per cent was in candy, 14 
per cent in cigars and cigarettes, and 
16 per cent in soda fountain business. 
Liggett claims that departments such 
as cigars, candy and soda have long 
been associated in the public mind 
with drug stores and are usually found 
in retail drug stores, independent as 
well as chain. 

What particularly aroused the te- 
sentment of the Liggett people was the 
declaration by Charles F. Kramer, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Pharmacy that he was informed and 
believed that the drug or pharmacy 
business which is being done in the 
Liggett stores in Pennsylvania does not 
exceed 5 per cent of the total business 
of these stores. As a come-back on 
this, John S. Alley, vice-president of 
the Liggett company, has filed in the 
Supreme Court an affidavit embodying 
the figures above given. 


Must Handle Prescriptions 


Vice-president Alley, proclaiming 
the intention of his chain to stick to 
drugs as a stock nucleus, says to the 
Supreme Court: “The prescription 
business constitutes a vital part of the 
conduct of a drug store. Many mem- 
bers of the public will not and do not 
patronize a drug store which does not 
put up prescriptions. It is the practice 
of many purchasers who go to a drug 
store for prescriptions to purchase 
many other articles of hospital, sick- 
room and household use in connection 
with the use of the prescription and 
any attempt to conduct a store which 
is not in the true sense a drug store, 
in that it makes up and sells prescrip- 
tions, will necessarily result in a very 
large decrease of the business of such 
store.” 

As witness that it holds to this theory 
in practice, the Liggett company shows 
the Supreme Court that each of its 
stores is under the management and 
personal supervision of a registered 
pharmacist, each pharmacist having the 
supervision of not more than one store. 
This, by way of reaction to the slur of 
Judge Dickinson, in the lower court, 
when he referred to the cut-rate drug 
store with “no prescription counter at 
all.” 


Local Better Business Bureaus through- 
out the country have organized the 
Affiliated Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc. The National Better Business 
Bureau will function as before and as 
a member of the Affiliated Bureaus— 
of which Kenneth Bernard, of Detroit, 
is president; Harry W. Reihl, St. Louis, 
vice-president; and F. W. Hathaway, 
Providence, secretary-treasurer 


16 
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Thompson, Giant of the Old 
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Advertising Regime, Dies 
BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


(J. Walter Thompson, founder and 
until 1916 president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, died in New 
York Tuesday as a result of a stroke 
sustained two weeks before. Eighty- 
one years old, Mr. Thompson was in 
many ways a pioneer of modern ad- 
vertising. Mr. Calkins, himself one 
of the advertising’s pioneers, has 
kindly consented to write a_ brief 
sketch of Mr. Thompson’s life and 
work.) 


* *e 


J. Walter Thompson was one of the 
giants of the old generation of adver- 
tising agents that was passing away 
when I was cutting my teeth as an 
advertising agent. He was of special 
interest to me, not merely because he 
was one of the leaders of the agencies 
of that day, but also because he strug- 
gled with the same handicap I did; 
namely, deafness, and I often used to 
see him at Quoin Club banquets and 
other peculiarly advertising festivities 
with his Acousticon getting just about 
as much out of the program as I did. 
It may be that he had something of the 
same sympathy for me because of our 
common bond of deafness, but at any 
rate he took a certain paternal inter- 
est in the young house of Calkins & 
Holden, and one time made a propo- 
sition to my partner, Ralph Holden, 
that the two agencies be consolidated. 
He used to tell interesting stories 
about the early days of what was then 
a very chaotic profession. For in- 
stance, when we started our agency it 
was still necessary to buy space in sev- 
eral magazines through J. Walter 
Thompson. 

Thompson bought up all the space in 
the earlier magazines, such as Harper’s, 
Scribner's and the Century and farmed 
it out; that is, sold it to agencies at a 
commission, and they in turn charged 
an additional commission to their cli- 
ents. Also in those days a great many 
advertisers bought space direct from 
Thompson apart from employing him 
as their agent, but the arrangement, of 
course, led frequently to their availing 
themselves of the other services. 

As magazines began to realize the 
value of their advertising space these 
contracts were terminated, and the 
Walter Thompson Company became 
a more or less regular agency, and of 
course not until it changed hands did 
it become the real modern organiza- 
tion that it is now. 


Mr. Thompson’s philosophy toward 


his business he expressed many times, 
more often to my late partner, Ralph 
Holden, than to me, because double 
deafness was a double jeopardy to easy 
conversation. He said, ‘No one will 
ever make as much money out of the 
advertising business as I _ have” 
(though he has lived to see the man- 
ager of his own agency do it), “but 
of course I have not made my money 
out of advertising as such. My agency 
merely gives me an office downtown in 
which to do business. A part of my 
money comes from commissions on 
placing advertising, but most of it also 
comes from loaning money to busi- 
nesses to advertise with.” 

Mr. Thompson was an active figure 
in advertising and business affairs up 
till the day he retired at the ripe age 
of seventy, and that was twelve years 
ago, but our contact with him was 
more a social one; that is, meeting 
him at banquets and such things, and 
on shipboard on his numerous trips 
to Europe. He was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and that is no mean com- 
pliment to the sport, for nature never 
intended him for a sailor. On my 
first cruise on Cyrus Curtis’ yacht, the 
original Lindonia, not the present 
palatial bearer of that name, Mr. 
Thompson was a fellow passenger. We 
started bravely out to sea, but after 


-an hour or two Mr. Thompson went 


below and was found by Mr. Curtis, 
oblivious to all the pleasures of 
yachting. Mr. Curtis kindheartedly 


turned back and we took our cruise 


up the Hudson River. When Mr, 
Thompson felt better he remarked, ‘| 
have owned three steam yachts in my 
lifetime and I have been deathly sick 
on every one of them.” 

We of the second generation and 
you younger fellows of the third gei- 
eration in advertising owe much io 
these old pioneers in our field of 
work. If their methods were not as 
smooth and as efficient and as intel- 
ligent as we boast that ours are today, 
we must not forget that they were 
pioneers, hewing down trees to find a 
place to plant corn without the time 
to grub up the roots and make a neat, 
square, level field. In those days 
there was no such thing as service to 
the advertiser, art, typographical and 
production departments, advertising 
plans; only the rudiments of a copy 
department. Ads were sent direct to 
magazines and newspapers and set up 
as chance might happen, and about all 
the client got for his commission, 
which varied all the way from one 
per cent to fifty per cent, was a list 
of publications, a piece of copy and a 
bill. In those early days there was 
not even a list or directory of Amer- 
ican newspapers. Magazines did not 
know whether they wanted advertising 
or not. The only people who believed 
in advertising were the manufacturers 
of the least desirable patent medicines. 
Mr. Thompson was one of the men 
who first turned the attention of 
legitimate business to the value of 
advertising. It is a fine thing that his 
name is still left on the letterhead of 
his old agency because we ought not 
to forget the debt we owe to him and 
other men of his day, such as George 
P. Rowell, Artemus Ward, J. O. Pow- 
ers, Manly Gillam, who in their vari- 
ous fields gradually discovered a new 
business force. 


Trans-Atlantic Flights Develop 


“Nose for News” 


Since Colonel Lindbergh’s nonchalant 
arrival in Paris seventeen months ago, 
the ability of advertisers whose prod- 
ucts were used or carried on transat- 
lantic flights, has developed rapidly. 
The arrival of the Graf Zeppelin at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, this week was 
heralded in the advertising columns of 
American newspapers almost more 
than in the news. 

On Lindbergh’s flight advertisers were 
active for perhaps the first time. 
Under the caption ‘‘Again—Mobil- 
oil!” the Vacuum Company, in a five- 
column advertisement, May 23, 1927, 
recalled that Mobiloil also was carried 


in Advertising 


by Lieutenant Maughan on his dawn- 
to-dusk flight across the country, by 
Commander Byrd to the North Pole, 
and on other occasions. The Water- 
man Company employed the testi- 
monial by Colonel Lindbergh that he 
used a Waterman pen on his flight, 
and B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
used full pages. A dozen other ad- 
vertisers also tied in on the event. 

Although the number of advertisers 
capitalizing on the Graf Zeppelin tip 
as a news-tie was no greater, the 
amount of space they employed ‘as 
at least as large. Department stores, 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Average circulation of The Kansas City Star for September this year and Sep- 
tember, 1927. Only copies paid for by readers in cash included in this statement. 


Evening 
” eS 5 ei 145,299 
City— enn 143,797 

1,502 Gain 

OES dG woe erecerane 25,518 

Suburban— = 997/77 24.426 
1,092 Gain 

——— — ee eee 80,255 

Country IR iepietedlaupeipinaetie 77,379 
2,876 Gain 

Totals— eee ee 251,072 

nate tax 245,602 
5,470 Gain 


In September The Kansas City Star printed 2,468,283 lines of 
paid advertising, a gain of 81,752 lines over September, 1927 


Morning Sunday 
139,818 141,513 
139,117 140,936 
701 Gain 577 Gain 
25,286 28,696 
24,314 27,277 
972 Gain 1,419 Gain 
80,884 118,979 
77,742 115,548 
3,142 Gain 3,431 Gain 
245,988 289,188 
241,173. 283,761 
4,815 Gain 5,427 Gain 


New High Records in Circulation 
and Advertising! 


HE KANSAS CITY: STAR has experienced four 
T successive months of circulation and advertising 

records. During June, July, August and September 
The Star has made more rapid progress than in any 
corresponding period in previous years. 


The figures for September are given above. The 
circulation of 251,072 subscribers represents a gain of 
5,470 subscribers over a year ago. The advertising 
total of 2,468,283 lines is an increase of 81,752 lines as 
compared with the fine September total iof last year. 
The gains were in all divisions—local, national and 
classified. 


Third in America! 


The increase in advertising lineage is the response of 
merchants and manufacturers to the enlarging oppor- 
tunities of this community. In August, the latest month 
for which lineage figures on a nation-wide basis are 
available, The Kansas City Star ranked third among all 
American newspapers. This is an open field compari- 
son, including papers printing two issues a day, like The 
Star, and those printing only one edition a day. 


A consideration of these records and of the building 
and industrial expansion which is going on in Kansas 
City leads to an appreciation of the agricultural factors 
which form the foundation of Kansas City’s greatness. 


Kansas, the leading wheat state in America, has broken 
its all-time wheat record. The crop this year was 179 
million bushels as compared with 111 million bushels 
last year. Kansas City’s trade territory will be some 
300 million dollars in pocket as a result of the wheat 
crop alone. 


Corn is adding additional millions to the wealth of 
this section. Missouri’s yield is 202 million bushels 
as compared with 173 million bushels in 1927. Kansas 
will produce 181 million bushels as compared with 177 
million bushels in 1927 and 61 million bushels in 1926. 

Cattle prices, in important groups, are the best since 
the war period. Receipts at the Kansas City stock yards 
have been tremendous: A total of 58,000 head arrived 
in two days recently, which was the largest 2-day run 
since 1925. 


The check transactions in Kansas City for August 
were the largest for'any August since 1919. The “busi- 
ness weather maps” of all the national business maga- 
zines place Kansas City in the “white zone” and give it 


the very highest prosperity rating. 


The outlook is one to inspire optimism.’ It leaves little 
doubt that the fall and winter months will witness con- 
tinued increases in earning power and spending power 
and in all the other influences that are stimulating busi- 
ness and the general prosperity of the Southwest. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Ciricago Office: 1418 Century Bldg. 


New York Office: 15 E. 40th St. 
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Montgomery Ward Plans 
1,500 Stores; Bellas 
Hess to Start Chain 


Close upon the announcement that 
Montgomery Ward & Company have 
just opened the first 150 of their con- 
templated 1,500 stores, another lead- 
ing mail order house, National Bellas 
Hess, told this publication this week 
that they will soon establish 150 stores. 
George B. Everitt, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward, said that his company 
will undertake the development of the 
“largest general merchandising chain 
in the world.” 

“By the end of this year more than 
200 of our chain stores will be in op- 
eration,’ Mr. Everitt asserted, ‘and 
our program provides for the opening 
of 200 additional stores each year. 
There are approximately 1,500 towns 
with a population of 5,000 or more 
in which we believe chain stores can 
be profitably operated. 

“In addition we are establishing retail 
department stores in such Cities as 
Birmingham, Omaha, Dallas, Sacra- 
mento, Tacoma, and Spokane, and ex- 
pect to extend this activity rapidly.” 
Although detailed plans were not an- 
nounced, R. M. S. Walker, advertising 
manager of the National Bellas Hess 
Company, asserted that their new 
stores would first be opened in the 
vicinity of Kansas City and New 
York, where five stores were already 
in operation, and would be extended 
from these centers to other parts of 
the United States. 

National Bellas Hess recently acquired 
Charles Williams Stores, Inc. 


Richards Company Merged 
With B. R. and A. 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency founded in 1874, will 
be merged November 1, with Bar- 
rows, Richardson and Alley. The 
name of the new agency will be Bar- 
rows, Richardson, Alley and Richards 
Company. Milton Towne, president, 
and Courtland N. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Rich- 
ards company, will become partners 
in the new organization, together with 
Robert L. Barrows, William M. Rich- 
ardson, Ernest V. Alley and H. L. 
Whittemore. 

Offices will be at 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. The Boston office 
will continue under the direction of 
Mr. Alley. 

Barrows, Richardson and Alley was 
established abqut twelve years ago. 
Joseph A. Richards, founder of the 
Joseph Richards Company, died last 
month. 


Prospects “Ballot” on 
Gardner Features 


To give the public an unrestrict- 
ed opportunity to record its own 
Opinions on features of the three 
new Gardner 1929 Sight-in-Line 
cars, the Gardner Motor Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, has just 
launched a “ballot week’ 
through its various dealers. 
Under the plan a prospect is in- 
vited to the dealer’s showroom, 
where he selects a demonstrator 
and is given a self-scoring bal- 
lot on which is listed the chief 
features of the car, explained R. 
E. Lynes, assistant sales manager 
of the company. 

He then takes the car out in the 
street and is urged to take every 
Opportunity to test it in his own 
way, in thick traffic, over long 
stretches of straight, smooth 
roads and up hills. The appear- 
ance as well as the performance 
of the car is also considered. 


Industrial Market Census 
Approved by Government; 
Test Survey to Begin 


The committee on domestic marketing 
problems of the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association announces 
this week through its chairman, 
George H. Corey, advertising manager 
of the Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, that a national census of in- 
dustrial purchases will be a part of the 
Department of Commerce's national 
census of distribution to be taken by 
the Bureau of Census in 1930. 

As a result of a meeting with the 
Department of Commerce officials on 
September 25, the committee will 
begin this month an _ experimental 
census of industrial purchases in 
Cleveland to determine the technique 
to be followed in taking the national 
census. The Bureau of Census will 
send a corps of men there and actual 
work of collection will begin Novem- 
ber 12. The Chamber of Commerce 
will cooperate and Cleveland manu- 
facturers are being sent forms to fill 
out. 


Full color advertisements in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and black and 
white in the Country Gentlemen will 
appear in 1929, according to plans 
approved by the executive committee 
of the Save the Surface Campaign, at 
the annual convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
Detroit this week. 


Urge Gas Association 
to Launch National 
Cooperative Plan 


A total of $150,000 will be spent this 
year by the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation in 133 mewspapers in that 
section to promote the use of gas, M. 
B. Webber, of Boston, asserted before 
the American Gas Association meeting 
at Atlantic City last week. 

The total circulation of the advertising 
is 3,450,000, Mr. Webber said, and 
the contributing companies have 
1,100,000 gas meters. If the gas in- 
dustry of the country were to spend 
2 per cent of gross sales of manufac- 
tured gas in advertising, Mr. Webber 
pointed out, there would be a fund 
of $10,500,000 available—of which 
$750,000 would come from New Eng- 
land. 

Application on a national scale of the 
advertising methods which have 
proved so successful in New England 
was urged before the convention by 
Carl Stripe, publicity manager, Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation. 

Mr. Stripe emphasized that, although 
the total investment in the gas 
industry in America is more than $4,- 
000,000,000, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation is now spending only $30,000 
“to effect national recognition of the 
industry.” 


Dean Donham to Royal 
in Expansion Plan 


Wallace Brett Donham, dean of the 
school of business administration of 
Harvard University, has been elected 
a director of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company and chairman of the 
finance committee. 


_W. W. Stanley has become financial 


assistant to Donald K. Davis, execu- 
tive vice-president, and Ellsworth 
Bryce has joined the sales department. 
Mr. Stanley has handled industrial 
and financial research for Sanderson 
& Porter, and J. G. White & Com- 
pany and other companies. Mr. 
Bryce, for the past seven and one-half 
years, has been with the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers Association. 


Crosby, Advertising Head 
of Aetna Group, Dies 


George E. Crosby, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Aetna Fire group of 
companies at Hartford, died last weck 
at his home in Windsor, Connecticut. 
He was fifty-one years old. Mr. 
Crosby was connected with the Aetna 
Fire Insurance Company for more 
than thirty years. 
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Ice Industry Meets Competition 
With More Service—and Sales 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Three hundred thousand dollars will 
be appropriated by the National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries this month 
to continue their advertising program 
through 1929, Robert McKnight of 
Chicago, director of the association, 
announced this week. 

This appropriation, approximately the 
same as that for 1928 and 1927, Mr. 
McKnight said, is 50 per cent greater 
than that for 1926. It is six times as 
large as the $50,000 appropriated in 
1922, the first year the association em- 
ployed cooperative advertising. In 
the years 1923, ’24 and ’25 the asso- 
ciation did not advertise. 

A large part of the ability of the ice 
industries to meet the competition of 
mechanical refrigeration is attributed 
by Mr. McKnight to the increased and 
more effective use of advertising—not 
only by the association but by the vari- 
ous member companies. In the years 
from 1923 to 1927, he said, ice con- 
sumption increased from 36,842,000 to 
56,000,000 tons, or more than 50 per 
cent. He estimates the total for 1928 
. at 60,000,000 tons. 

“Today,” Mr. McKnight added, “‘ice 
is a billion-dollar industry, doing more 
than 95 per cent of the refrigeration 
business of the country. With cold 
storage, it forms the ninth American 
industry.” 

The association’s campaign runs chiefly 
in magazines. “Although we have no 
figures on the exact number of ice 
companies using newspaper advertis- 
ing,” Mr. McKnight explained, “we 
know the number is large—probably 
a majority—and is increasing steadily.” 
The association supplies the members 
with six newspaper mats monthly, four 
of them two columns by six inches 
and two one column by six inches. 
There is also an occasional three-col- 
umn nine-inch advertisement com- 
memorating a holiday.” 

Mr. McKnight mentioned some of the 
ways in which the ice companies are 
meeting the new competition: 
“Most of our companies,” he said, 
“have installed prompter and more 
regular deliveries, with better groomed 
and uniformed delivery men, trained 
in at least the rudiments of salesman- 
ship, the care of the ice box and the 
economical and efficient use of ice.” 
Many of them have installed special 
deliveries at all hours; ice box repairs 


where ice is sold at all hours and at 
lower prices than when delivered at 


the house. Some employ service 
women to call from house to house in- 
structing women in the care of the 
ice box and the proper use of ice. 

In addition, Mr. McKnight continued, 
a variety of other methods have been 
adopted. ‘“Today, ice is scored, as- 
suring correct weight. It is cubed in 
cartons at low price. The ice compan- 
ies are opening well-located _ sales- 
rooms, either ‘on their own’ or in co- 
operation with furniture and_hard- 
ware dealers, and are promoting boxes 
which receive ice from the outside as 
a more convenient method of service. 
They are loaning or renting the boxes 
to new ice users, and are establishing 
flat rates for ice service. over quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual periods. 
‘‘Because the ice business so often is a 
home industry, with all that means in 
civic pride and loyalty, and because the 
ice delivery salesman is a human being 
capable of building up friends on his 
route,’ Mr. McKnight emphasized, 
“the mechanical refrigeration compan- 
ies, with ‘foreign’ corporation owner- 
ship and crews of ‘high pressure’ 
salesmen, have two barriers, rather 
hard to hurdle. 

“Although it is true that consolidations 
are rapidly developing chains of ice 
plants, ‘customer ownership’ is tend- 
ing to make these plants local indus- 
tries again.” 


“Group” Sales to Be Topic 
of Business Papers 


“Group” sales of advertising space in 
business publications will be an impor- 
tant subject of discussion before the 
Associated Business Papers in annual 
meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, November 15-17. The Na- 
tional Convention of Business Paper 
Editors will hold parallel sessions at 
that time, and will participate in the 
annual banquet of the association at 
the hotel, Friday night, November 16, 
at which William Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is expected to speak. 


Henry S. Blake has become business 
manager of the Capper Publications, 
Topeka, Kansas. For the past eight 
years Mr. Blake was director of circu- 
lation of these publications, and pre- 
viously was with the Kansas City 
Journal, St. Paul Dispatch and other 
newspapers. 
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Aid of 150,000 Grocers 
Is Sought in $2,000 
Milk Menu Contest 


One hundred and sixty-eight prizes, 
aggregating $10,000, will be given to 
housewives of the United States by the 
Evaporated Milk Association for the 
best series of three daily menus in 
which milk or cream is used. The first 
prize will be $2,000. Efforts have been 
made to enlist the cooperation of 150,- 
000 retail grocers. 

The contest is being announced in 
double-page color spreads in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal and in single-page advertise- 
ments in McCall’s Magazine, Literary 
Digest, Modern Priscilla, Woman's 
Home Companion and Delineator. A 
number of other magazines will also 
carry copy describing the contest. 
Posters, display cards and coupons, 
from which a booklet outlining the 
rules of the contest will be sent, have 
been prepared and 150,000 sets dis- 
tributed to sales forces of member 
companies for use in grocery stores. 
“We are also getting the cooperation 
of a number of chain store headquar- 
ters and are shipping these sets to 
them for distribution in their stores,” 
said Dr. Frank E. Rice of Chicago, 
executive secretary of the association. 
‘‘A second method for interesting the 
grocery trade,” Dr. Rice said, “has 
been to send out a broadside to every 
wholesale grocer in the United States, 
entitled ‘New Business Through the 
Grocer.’ We have made a definite ef- 
fort also to interest editors of grocery 
magazines, with the end in view that 
they would carry on their editorial 
pages feature articles which we are 
sending them about the contest. 

“Up to October 4,” Dr. Rice pointed 
out, “we had received over 18,000 
coupons. Upon receiving each coupon 
we send to the housewife a cook book 
entitled ‘A Quart of Milk a Day,’ 
which gives also the conditions of the 
contest.” In this booklet is inserted a 
letter signed by Dr. Rice which points 
out “that every person ought to have 
a quart of milk a day—about four 
times as much milk as we have been 
using.” 

“You will realize, of course,” the letter 
continues, ‘that evaporated milk, be- 
ing more than twice as rich in milk 
solids as ordinary milk, will help you 
to put more milk in the food. A pint 
of this milk—the contents of a one- 
pound can—is equivalent to a quart of 
ordinary milk.” 


Del Lupton, formerly with G. Logan 
Payne Company, has become managet 
of the Chicago office of Wm. J. Mor- 
ton Company. 
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That’s what a sales letter must say to a prospect 
first. FAST....No matter how good your Copy 
may be, it has to plead for attention before it will 
be read. ... Make that first impression strong, in- 
viting. Dress your letter in a 1928 suit ot clothes. 
Write your own copy, of course, but send it out on 
one of the 


Martin Ullman 
Letter-Layouts 


Here are 20 ideas designed to pick your letter out 
of the stack. Simple things—but how they do attract 
attention. Different in every respect from ordinary 
letters. Some different in size, in shape, in type 
arrangement; some make effective use of unusual 
folds; others feature your product strongly; a few 
show novel ways of sending enclosures, booklets, 
coupons, etc. So they go. But every one is uniquely 
designed to get more than usual attention—and 
more orders. ... Each one is practical, inexpensive. 
Your own printer can reproduce them easily. 

If you can use more action from sales 
letters—the coupon will show 
the way... . Send $10 for 

the whole 20 Letter- 
Layouts. No 

copy in- 

cluded. 


| MARTIN ULLMAN, i ~d 
| 250 Park Avenue, New York | 
| Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your Twenty Martin Ullman Letter-Layouts. | 
| SME: fe tdincs Cusedasceasuadds ecawace deca lasctecccesienkdedddeiesdsdasddaadaadadadewesansacsaas | 
| DWE Scccces ceWidowe de clncuedwensKuvcdsddeecdues dacdeusudsadededandaeusssedacuadacecaasaeases | 
| SHOE cc ietiweictewedaucddadssidwdecdes ccdddncdaedanuecats ts aceceuenedsededdcsdudbasddaakiauaes | 
: ' 
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' Sporting Goods Firms 
Ohmer Fare Register Company eet 
“It Pays to Play” 


Develops Cash Register 


to Expand Market 


By applying to a new line the me- 
chanical principles of an old one, the 
Ohmer Fare Register Company of 
Dayton is preparing to expand their 
limited and technical business into a 
more competitive and unrestricted 
market. They are making cash regis- 
ters out of fare registers. 

The company’s other lines will con- 
tinue as before. 

The first showing of the new regis- 
ters, which are merely developments 
of the fare register principle, was 
made at the National Business Show 
in New York this week. 

Since its inception in 1900, explained 
Ray Ohmer, secretary of the company, 
who will also be director of sales of 
the new cash register division, the 
Ohmer Company in its semi-technical 
field has built up a business of 
$4,000,000 a year. 

In that field they are now practically 
alone. When street car or bus com- 
panies add to their equipment they 
order from the Ohmer company in 
Dayton or its ten branches or dealers. 
The seventy-five salesmen employed 
by the company are essentially service 
men. No intensive sales effort has 
been required. 

Entering a much wider and more 
highly competitive field, however, Mr. 
Ohmer said, ‘we find ourselves con- 
fronted with two new problems. The 
first is the development of merchan- 
dising-mindedness throughout our 
organization. The second is the 
development of a distinct sales force, 
handling only the cash register line, 
to reach and sell this wide and varied 
market. 

“Our cash register salesmen,’ Mr. 
Ohmer explained, “will operate 
directly under our branch managers, in 
New York, Boston, Montreal, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Oregon, and 
San Francisco. We shall not employ 
our dealers in promoting the cash 
registers. We feel that we shall be 
able to service our customers better 
direct.” 

In announcing the cash registers in 
advertisements in New York and Day- 
ton newspapers this week, John F. 
Ohmer, president of the company, 
pointed out that “we have invented 
and are manufacturing many types of 
precision machines for measuring 
time, distance, quantities and for cal- 
culating values, printing a detailed 


Ray Ohmer 


record thereof. Some of our regis- 
ters with slight modifications are 
adapted for commercial usage and we 
have decided to modify them for that 
purpose.” 

The cash registers, employing a lever 
system, come in about thirty different 
models and eleven color combinations. 
The average size is about 14 inches 
wide and the weight about the same as 
that of a standard typewriter. Essential- 
ly they are merely fare registers with 
a cash drawer at the bottom. In some 
stores, like cigar stores, where space 
is unusually limited, the cash drawer 
comes out of the counter. 

Formerly manager of the New York 
office, Ray Ohmer was purchasing 
agent for the company for six years. 


W. L. Davidson, who has been East- 
ern advertising manager of the House- 
hold Magazine, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Capper 
Publications, with headquarters in 
New York City. 

Philip Zach, now Eastern advertising 
manager of the Capper Farm Press, 
has become Eastern advertising man- 
ager of the Capper Publications, and 
Basil T. Church is advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago territory. 


To sell the grown-up people of the 
United States on the idea that “It 
Pays to Play’ a number of sporting 
goods manufacturers meeting in 
Chicago last week, under the auspices 
of the recently formed American 
Sports Association, launched tentative 
plans for an advertising and publicity 
program. 

Major John L. Griffith, commis- 
sioner of athletics for the Western 
Conference, who presided at the meet- 
ing, pointed out that, whereas twenty- 
five years ago the working public 
were on the job an average of twelve 
hours a day, today they work but 
nine. 

On the other hand, Major Griffith 
said, the per capita wealth has in- 
creased in the same period from 
$1,165 to $3,400. 

The sporting goods companies, he em- 
phasized, have not received their share 
of this increase in America’s pocket- 
book. Last year America spent more 
than $1,750,000,000 for tobacco, 
$1,000,000,000 for motion pictures, 
$100,000,000 for chewing gum, but 
only $50,000,000 for sporting goods, 
not including hunting and fishing 
equipment. 

Although no definite steps were 
taken at that time to bring about the 
cooperative advertising campaign, it 
was decided to hold another meeting 
at Chicago in December to which will 
be invited sportsmen, philanthropists, 
health officials, athletic coaches, repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion, 
sporting goods manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers and other interested per- 
sons, to secure the necessary financial 
backing. In the meantime the Ameri- 
can Sports Association under the 
direction of Milo E. Westbrooke of 
Chicago, manager of the Outdoor Life 
Exposition, and Major Griffith will 
collect data to show the feasibility and 
the desirability of the campaign. 

In addition to the expansion of the 
sporting goods industry, Major Grif- 
fith emphasized the altruistic motive 
behind the movement. 

The American Sports Association was 
inaugurated last May, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Westbrooke and J. G. 
Taylor Spink, of St. Louis, publisher 
of the Sporting Goods Dealer. 


R. T. Allen, head of the production 
and traffic division of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York agency, for a num- 
ber of years, has become manager of 
the New York office of the Rapid 
Electrotype Company of Cincinnati. 
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I of 1 
Cent 


Candy Merchandising is the section of SODA 
FOUNTAIN magazine devoted exclusively to the retailing 
of candy. Mr. L. O. Thayer, formerly editor of Interna- 
tional Confectioner and with many years’ actual experience 
in the merchandising of candy, is editor. 


Candy Merchandising has but one policy—to help 
the retailer sell more candy—it is not interested in machinery 


or other products used by the manufacturer. Please note the 
following facts. 


Candy Merchandising gives you audience every 
month with over 30,000 candy retailers, rated $7,500 and 
upwards, at a cost of little more than 14 of 1 cent each. 
This cost is 50% less per candy retailer than in any other 
business paper. 


Over $800,000,000 worth of candy is sold annually in 
conjunction with the fountain. Approximately 5,000 new 
stores with fountains are opened each year. This means 
5,000 new candy retailers for you. The SODA FOUN- 
TAIN covers these new stores regularly through advance in- 
formation secured from fountain manufacturers and com- 
mercial services. 


Of the 95,000 stores in this country that sell candy and 
soda, approximately 30,000 do over 60% of the business. 
This 30,000, each one actually identified, is blanketed by 
The SODA FOUNTAIN every month in the year. 


The SODA FOUNTAIN 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 
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Better Business Bureau 
Is Named by Publishers 
to Fight False Copy 


Pointing out that ‘a very great ma- 
jority of periodical publishers have, 
for many years, taken measures to 
eliminate fraudulent advertising from 
their columns, and have welcomed 
every practical suggestion to increase 
the ethciency of such measures,’ the 
200 publishers who participated per- 
sonally in a trade practice conference 
with the Federal 1srade Commission 
in New York last week, urged that 
the National Better Business Bureau 
assume the active leadership in this 
work. 

“We request the bureau,” the resolu- 
tion added, “‘to advise periodical pub- 
lishers generally, and whenever 
deemed advisable any governmental 
agency, whenever advertising which is 
being published, or is likely to be of- 
, fered for publication, is established 
. . . by the bureau to be fraudulent 
upon reasonable investigation and 
notice to the person complained of.” 
The resolution was submitted by L. 
D. Fernald of the Conde Nast Publi- 
cations. James O'Shaughnessy, for- 
mer executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and Edward L. Greene, managing 
director of the bureau, also spoke. 

In reply to a question this week as to 
how the bureau planned to operate, 
Mr. Greene said that his organization 
would not rely merely on evidence 
submitted in advertisements by pub- 
lishers, advertisers and the public, but 
would undertake to check directly on 
every advertisement printed in every 
publication. 

“To develop such a program,” he ex- 
plained, “will, of course, take several 
months. We shall have to take the 
publications one group at a time—ad- 
ding to the number checked as our 
facilities are expanded. 

“We shall start in with about 200 
popular magazines. 

“Probably the most widespread 
abuses,’ Mr. Greene said, ‘‘are in ad- 
vertisements of fake medical prepara- 
tions and offers of fictitious jobs. In 
general magazines, the advertising of 
investment frauds is relatively rare. 
“The work will be handled by our 
merchandise department, under the di- 
rection of Kenneth Wilson, merchan- 
dise manager, and myself. Additions 
will be made to the staff as soon as 
possible. We are going to ask the 
advertisers, agencies and the publish- 
ers to help finance the work.” 


Martin, Debrest & Nelson, Inc., New 
York agency, has changed its name 
to Martin & Sandak, Inc. 
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“Silverware in Color” 
Introduced by Oneida 


Translating into silverware the 
“spirit of the age,” Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., is introducing in a 
national magazine campaign, sil- 
verware with handles of color. 
Three shades—emerald pearl, 
ruby pearl and sapphire pearl— 
are available, and it is suggested 
that different colors be used for 
various purposes. For example, 
the dinner-knives — ‘following 
the vogue for emeralds for 
evening—come only in emerald- 
green.” 

The company will also urge sil- 
verware, with jeweled handled 
knives, for breakfast. 


Drew Becomes Chairman 
of Winchester Arms 


Frank G. Drew, president of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company for 
the past four years, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors in 
place of Louis K. Liggett who has 
resigned to become chairman of the 
executive committee of the board. 
William A. Tobler was advanced to 
the presidency. 

Mr. Drew has been with Winchester 
for more than twenty-five years. Mr. 
Tobler came to the company in 1924 
as vice-president and two years later 
was made general manager. 

Leslie H. Thompson, treasurer, has 
been promoted to vice-president and 
treasurer. No other changes in policy 
or executive personnel are planned. 


Awning Association 
to Spend $1,000,000 


The National Tent & Awning Manu- 
facturers, meeting in Colorado Springs 
recently, appointed MacKenzie, Gold- 
bach & Berdan, Inc., and Herman 
Greene, Toledo, Ohio, to direct their 
advertising campaign, involving an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 in the next 
three years. ° 

Pointing out that the awning business 
for 1927 totaled $42,000,000, Mr. 
Greene said that “special effort will 
be made to expand plans to present 
the need of awnings for hospitals, 
hotels and apartments, as well as for 
residences.” 


The Statuary Advertising Company 
has been formed at Seattle with a cap- 
italization of $50,000 to promote this 
medium. W. L. Grill and E. F. Good- 
ner of Seattle, are the organizers. 


Trans-Atlantic Flights 
Develop “Nose for News” 
in Advertising 


(Continued from page 182) 
whose goods were carried over on the 
plane were especially active in an- 
nouncing them. 

With the Byrd expedition to the South 
Pole, went the products of 500 manu- 
facturers, most of them nationally ad- 
vertised. 

It is interesting to note the reliance 
which various fliers are said to have 
placed on certain products. ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Sustained Me!’, 
asserted Amelia Earhart (who also 
spoke favorably of Lucky Strike Cigar- 
ettes) and ‘Chamberlain Relied on 
Penzoil,’’ Sanka was carried in thermos 
bottles on the flight of the German- 
Irish fliers aboard the Bremen. 

The earlier crossings of Lieut. Walter 
Hinton and his fellow naval aviators, 
and of the British airmen, Allcock 
and Brown, were hardly capitalized at 
all. 

Altogether, the New York Times 
pointed out in an article July 7, “there 
have been fifty-four getaways in trans- 
oceanic flights between 1873 and the 
present time.” The first was attempted 
fifty-five years ago by William H. 
Donaldson, Alfred Ford and George 
A. Lunt of the Daily Graphic in oe 
balloon “Graphic” from Brooklyn. 
The advertisers at that early date of 
course, were not proud of their con- 
nections—especially as the balloon 
landed prematurely at New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 

The interest of advertising men in the 
Graf Zeppelin’s trip was evidenced at 
a luncheon to the officers and crew 
and some of the passengers at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, Wednes- 
day. Dr. Hugo Eckener, builder and 
commander of the dirigible, empha- 
sized the importance of advertising 
and the development of transoceanic 
aviation alike in building up interna- 
tional trade. He hoped to meet many 
American advertising men at the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention at 
Berlin next August. 

Lady Grace Drummond Hay, the only 
woman passenger on the craft, and 
herself a newspaper and advertising 
woman, also spoke. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, February 4-8. 

A survey of operating expenses of de- 
partment stores and specialty shops by 
the Harvard . Graduate School of 
Business Administration, financed by 
the association, has been authorized by 
the directors. 
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Will Your Business 


or Your Job 


Survive the Mergers? 


Two hundred and fifty 


recent mergers, and many 
more under way 


ILL your company be the next 

to join some consolidation? 

Will a sudden merger com- 

pletely change the sales map 
in your industry? Would a merger put 
your company in a new strong position? 
How would the bankers and financiers 
consider a merger proposal from your 
company? 

These are but a few of the questions 
every business executive must be pre- 
pared to answer during the coming year. 
The merger epidemic is just getting 
started. 

For nearly a year John Allen Murphy 
has been digging for facts about mergers. 
He has interviewed bankers, business 
men, advertising executives, financial 
leaders; he has gone back into the musty 
records of past mergers. 

Eminently fitted for such a task Mr. 
Murphy has prepared a series of articles 
for SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TIsERS’ WEEKLY that will be of vital in- 
terest to every executive. 

He has answered the questions that are 
in your mind—that no other publication 
has answered. 

In the October 27 issue Mr. Murphy’s 
series on the past, present and future of 
mergers begins. Watch for this and suc- 
ceeding issues. 

John Allen Murphy has been investi- 
gating and writing about business condi- 
tions for fifteen years. Sales consultant 
for National Lead Company, Goodell- 
Pratt Company, Jenkins Brothers, A. Hol- 
lander & Sons Company, Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, Rickard & Company, Inc., he brings 
a wealth of experience to bear on this 
vital topic. He is author of “Buying,” 
one of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
text-books used by hundreds of business 
schools. 


Find the answer in 


SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 


Some of the 
Questions Answered 


Why Wayne Pump is buying out com- 
petitors. 

Why Knox Hat Company is buying 
retail stores. 

Why Studebaker bought into Pierce- 
Arrow. 

Why do present-day mergers differ 
from earlier mergers? 

Why large scale mergers do not limit 
opportunities of small companies. 
What is the new attitude of the Gov- 

ernment towards mergers? 

What is the past, present and future 
effect of mergers on advertising vol- 
ume? 

The inside story of some mergers that 
failed. 

The sales managers’ bigger opportuni- 
ties in the merger era. 

The reasons behind 90 per cent of all 
present-day mergers. 

Who initiates mergers? 

The effect of mergers on small com- 
panies. 

Personnel problems and how promoters 
of mergers deal with them. 

Effect of mergers on sales costs. 
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D. F. Kelly of The Fair Store 
Talks About Private Brands 


(Continued from page 164) 


store. No survey of trade today is 
either sound or adequate which does 
not give full recognition to this up- 
to-date merchandising force. 

“If I were asked to address a large 
body of manufacturers of nationally 
advertised articles and give them the 
most worth-while message in my pow- 
er from the viewpoint of a retail store 
selling almost twenty-seven million 
dollars of commodities a year, it would 
be this: 

“ “Get a better understanding of the 
merchandising problems of the big de- 
partment store and of the possibilities 
of your relations to it. This will be 
greatly to your advantage. Secure a 
clear vision of the special function 
which this type of store performs in 
the service of the public and of the 
principles of operation essential to its 
success. 


Would Reduce Prejudice 


“If every manufacturer of a brand- 
ed and nationally advertised article 
would do this, the prevailing prejudice 
of large department store managers 
and of other big retail merchants 
against the pushing of such articles 
would, in my opinion, be reduced 
almost to the vanishing point, because 
it would move those manufacturers to 
make the concessions necessary to a 
fuller cooperation with the retail mer- 
chants who buy upon an enormous 
scale. The best retail merchandising 
is that which follows most consistently 
the line of least resistance in satisfy- 
ing and expanding consumer demand. 
That type of selling spells volume of 
sales, quick turnover and low selling 
costs. The same idea may be ex- 
pressed in a more homely phrase: The 
nearer any article of merchandise 
comes to selling itself, the more profit- 
able it is. 

“My feeling is that established and 
nationally advertised brands of goods 
are more likely to qualify under this 
description than are others. Of course, 
the obvious reason for this is that a 
nationally advertised article is familiar 
to the mass of retail customers—for 
the reading of the popular publi- 
cations of national circulation is well- 
nigh universal today. But this state- 
ment touches only the surface of the 
matter. National advertising is prodi- 
giously expensive and involves a cor- 
responding sense of responsibility to 
his product in the mind of the manu- 
facturer. He invests thousands of dol- 


lars in informing the public of the 
virtues of his article, in leading con- 
sumers everywhere to associate the 
name of his brand with a certain 
standard of quality. For a manufac- 
turer deliberately to weaken or break 
down that consumer idea of his prod- 
uct is scarcely to be imagined. 

“The most elemental business pru- 
dence moves a man zealously to pro- 
tect instead of impair the strength of 
a major investment, whether it be in 
a plant or in the general public asso- 
ciation of a certain standard of qual- 
ity with his product. Certainly the in- 
vestment of great sums, year. after year, 
in convincing the public that his 
brand represents a high degree of qual- 
ity and intrinsic value, tends to make 
that manufacturer a jealous guardian 
of the quality of that product. He is 
on record as having ‘told the world’ 
that his branded article is thus-and-so 
and considerations of protective selfish- 
ness—independent of his business 
morals—impel him to keep up the 
standard which he has proclaimed at 
such great cost. 


A Safer Investment 


“The general public, we think, has 
intuitively sensed this protective prin- 
ciple even where it does not clearly 
understand it. Therefore, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that there is an 
element of quality stability in an es- 
tablished and nationally advertised 
brand that makes such an article a 
safer investment for the retailer than 
an article not so advertised. We 
think both its intrinsic quality and its 
consumer demand are likely to hold 
up strongly because of the reasons we 
have already given. 

“It is natural to ask why this would 
not also be true of a product put out 
by the store itself and under its own 
brand, and given intensive advertising 
in its local territory. Many such 
brands are maintained at a high stand- 
ard of excellence and achieve generous 
consumer acceptability—but the fact 
remains that there are many and serious 
difficulties to be overcome in this 
achievement. 

“The department store has to ad- 
vertise hundreds of articles virtually 
every day, therefore its house brands 
are not likely to get the consistent and 
intensive advertising treatment that a 
competitive nationally advertised ar- 
ticle is bound to get from its manufac- 
turer who carries, so to speak, all his 
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eggs in one basket. Again the depart- 
ment store advertises locally the very 
articles which the large manufacturer 
advertises nationally; this, usually, in 
announcing special sales. Thus, the 
nationally advertised article goes on 
sale supported by double advertising.” 
Here Mr. Kelly was reminded that 
apparently many national advertisers 
are strong supporters of “‘price main- 
tenance” principle, some even advocat- 
ing the enactment of laws prohibiting 
retailers from selling branded articles 
at prices below those named in the 
advertisements of their makers. 


“Price Maintenance” 


“I think,” promptly replied Mr. 
Kelly, “that this view point is steadily 
losing ground among progressive man- 
ufacturers who ate close students of 
the actualities of modern metropolitan 
retail merchandising. Manufacturer 
hostility to so-called ‘cut price’ sales 
of their products is, from my view- 
point, unsound and unrelated to the 
realities of retailing in large volume. 
There is, I think, scarcely a manufac- 
turer of a nationally advertised com- 
modity who will not cheerfully admit 
that there are many consumers who 
are not using his product and that its 
popularity is capable of almost indefi- 
nite expansion. He is out after fresh 
recruits to the ranks of his consumers 
and he will not be backward in claim- 
ing that when these raw recruits be- 
come habituated to the merits of his 
product they will become its consistent 
consumers. 

“The department store special sale 
at a reduced price is the most effective 
means, in my opinion, thus far devised 
for recruiting consumers for a national- 
ly advertised article. Most large de- 
partment stores make their main ap- 


.peal to that portion of the public 


having a limited amount to spend. 
I once told a convention of shoe manu- 
facturers that the wearers of shoes 
were divided into two classes—and 
two only; those who were able to buy 
shoes suitable for virtually every social 
occasion, every form of use decreed 
by prevailing fashion, and those who 
must limit their shoe purchases in con- 
formity with their budget for all ex- 
penditures. 

“Large department stores must de- 
pend almost wholly upon the patron- 
age of those who can spend only 4 
carefully limited amount for any fea- 
ture of their total outlay. One of 
the maxims of The Fair is typical of 
most large stores: ‘Show the Ameti- 
can housewife that she can save money 
by trading with you and you will win 
her patronage.’ Sell her an article 
carrying a brand or trade-mark of dis- 
tinction and she will enlist in the ranks 


If you keep your eye on results and 
costs, give illustrated letters a trial. 


For the Letter Side 
Hive you ever wished that you could 


plan sales letters that in addition to 
the selling power of words—had the sell- 
ing power of pictures? 


You can do this if you use Two-Text Illus- 
trated Letter Paper. On one side—the 
coated side—you can print 150 screen 
halftones. Four color process plates can 
be employed, whereas their use is imprac- 
tical on bond paper. 


Yet, for the Jetter side you have a real 
bond surface with the bond “‘feel’’ and 
“look.”’ Without it. letters seem as cir- 
culars or folders. 
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a Real Bond Surface 


Two-Text has the advantages of both 
bond and coated papers. It is both. The 
letter side is white—the illustrated side is 
coated either white or with a number of 
attractive tints that give an extra color 
without an extra printing impression. 


If you are interested in making letters 
pay, write for a free copy of the Hand- 
book that contains reproductions cf many 
successful letters—that tells the story of 
many mail-campaigns. In the cover pock- 
ets are printed samples and sample sheets. 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


For the letter side a bond surface—for the illustrated side a coated surface 
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The Finest Color Printing on the /nside 


Two-TreExt ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 
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of its.consumers,: whereas she may pre-. 


viously have considered that. article be- 
yond her reach. financially. 

“The Fair was unquestionably the 
first retail store in America . to 
‘split the nickel’ in its advertised 
prices. That experiment started a new 
epoch in retail merchandising, for it in- 
stantly demonstrated that millions of 
Americans were eager to save in frac- 


tions of a nickel in their purchases... 


In other words, hundreds of thousands 
of thrifty buyers rallied to tne standard 
of the split nickel and expanded this 
institution from a notion and jewelry 
shop occupying about 1,200 square 
feet of floor space to a store using 
1,000,000 square feet—and constantly 
crowded. 


Proud of Prudent Customers 


“We are proud of the position of 
this store in the esteem of the great 
army of Chicago ‘housewives,’ of its 
popularity with the legions of those 
prudent purchasers who are alert and 
vigilant to secure for themselves and 
their families the utmost in quality 
and quantity of necessities, comforts 
and luxuries possible to secure for the 
money which they have to spend. 
While many of those who live lux- 
uriously and buy with little regard to 
budget limitations are among our cus- 
tomers and find in our stock mer- 
chandise of a character to satisfy their 
exacting tastes, we find a keen in- 
centive in the thought that our 
policies of merchandising have en- 
abled thousands of hard-working 
families gradually to raise their 
standard of living and to buy better 
goods without increasing their total 
expenditures in comparison with their 
incomes. This feeling, I think, is 
general on the part of the heads of 
all department stores serving the 
masses of people rather than the rich 
and fortunate who have no need to 
count their change or consider the 
copper pennies in a split nickel.” 

Mr. Kelly repeatedly emphasized 
the advantages to the manufacturer of 
a fuller cooperation with the large 
retailer. I asked him to define, ex- 
plicitly, all that he implied in his use 
of that rather overworked term. With 
characteristic definiteness he answered: 

“With the big department store, 
price must necessarily be the first con- 
sideration with respect to goods of 
established quality—brands which are 
nationally advertised. If the manufac- 
turer of such goods will not express 
his cooperative attitude in terms of 
price to the big retailer, on a large 
quantity basis, his other efforts at co- 
operation must be futile. And at the 
outset emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that cooperation implies a 
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unity of effort on the part of all 
parties to an undertaking. 

“My own conviction is that those 
manutacturers of nationally advertised 
articles who hold rather rigidly to the 
old-time idea of ‘protecting the job- 
ber’ in his prices to large retailers do 
not realize that the big department 
store is really a great jobbing house 
which jumps over the wholesaler and 
jobs direct to the consumer. Again, 
such manufacturers often have no 
adequate idea of how much the big 
metropolitan department store can do 
for him when it contributes its utmost 
to the teamwork job of whole-hearted 
cooperation in selling. 

“Repeatedly we have made explicit 
demonstrations of the possibilities of 
full cooperation, not only for the pur- 
pose of convincing a manufacturer 
who was willing to ‘try it once,’ but 
also to measure the possibilities of 
such teamwork for our own satisfac- 
tion and guidance. These experiments 
had another incidental value—and a 
very high one to us—in proving the 
extent to which an army of retail sales- 
people will respond to a special ap- 
peal for cooperation. Our store has 
about three thousand persons in its 
employ. The impression, I think, in 
retail circles is quite common that 
salespeople in large retail stores, and 
particularly in department stores de- 
pending mainly upon the patronage of 
those who must be careful in their 
expenditures, will not make a special 
selling effort of any effectiveness and 
that it is not in them to rise to a 
special sales campaign. 


Two Demonstrations 


“Proof that this impression is a mis- 
taken one is quite as important to the 
manufacturers of nationally advertised 


products as it is to large retailers. We _ 


determined to test this theory to a 
finality and the manufacturer of a cer- 
tain brand of hosiery was willing to 
join us in the test by giving the price 
cooperation which we asked. We 
organized all our employes into com- 
panies, each having its responsible 
captain. No person on the payroll 
was exempt. Even the night watch- 
men and elevator operators were in- 
cluded. They were put through a 
short but intensive training for a 
thirty-day drive on this line of hosiery. 

“Frankly, the results were far be- 
yond our own expectations and the 
manufacturer was astonished by them. 
In one month we sold 86,000 pairs of 
stockings. But our conclusions were 
not left to one demonstration. The 
makers of a nationally advertised 
brand of soap decided that they would 
like to try this kind of cooperation. 
As a result, we sold 600,000 cakes of 
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their soap in a month. These manu- 
facturers agreed that we did our full 
share of cooperation and that coopera- 
tion with the big department store 
was highly profitable to them.” 

Regarding other relations between 
manufacturers and department store 
managers of large retailers, Mr. Kelly 
has this to say: . 


Retailers’ Responsibility 


“The large retailer should be care- 
ful to do his share to give the manu- 
facturer a sound basis for expecting 
fair cooperation. For example, he 
should not order from the manufac- 
turer on the theory that he can cancel 
if he doesn’t find it convenient to 
take the goods. This practice does 
not build confidence on the part of 
the manufacturer. Every order placed 
by The Fair is a real order, properly 
executed and signed by a responsible 
executive. Any special conditions re- 
garding the terms of delivery must be 
clearly set forth in writing in the 
order. Again we undertake to give 
cooperation with the manufacturers 
from whom we buy in the matter of 
accommodating deliveries to their con- 
venience so far as possible. This 
policy often means much to the manu- 
facturer and does not greatly incon- 
venience us. In the long run it works 
greatly to our advantage because it 
fixes in the mind of the manufacturer 
the fact that an order from our store 
is a real order and that we will meet 
their manufacturing and_ shipping 
emergencies in an obliging, give-and-: 
take spirit. That's cooperation and 
the manufacturer who knows he can 
depend upon it responds in kind.” 

Mr. Kelly believes that every man 
owes a debt to his community and his 
country. Consequently he has assumed 
many civic and general industrial 
obligations. His progressive attitude 
toward nationally advertised products 
has resulted, recently, in his election 
as a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. He was one of the 
organizers of the Catholic Charities of 
Chicago, was made its first president 
in 1918 and has been re-elected an- 
rually for the past ten years. Also, 
he is one of the _ incorporators 
and trustees of Chicago’s proposed 
World’s Fair Centennial celebrations; 
is a member of the board of directors 
of Grant Hospital, and a member of 
the board of trustees of Henrotin Hos- 
pital of Chicago. 

His hobby is golf. He was presi- 
dent of Exmoor Country Club for 
three years: president of the Chicago 
District Golf Association for two 
years, and president of the Chicago 
Athletic Association. 
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There’s an Air of Mystery 
About Advertising— 


But there is no mystery about the records of advertising — at least 
not if you are a subscriber to “National Advertising Records” 
monthly service covering the National Advertising fields of Maga- 


| 


zines, Farm Publications and Radio Broadcast Advertising. 


There is no question about N.A.R. being the most complete and de- 


tailed service in the fields covered by it. 


To illustrate: 


“Now that we have National 
Advertising Records as a 
rezular and depeniable serv- 
ice it is inconceivable that 
Advertising Agency work 
could be so well done if 
your service were  with- 
drawn.” 

American Association 

of Advertising Agen- 

cies, New York. 


“N. A. R. figures are accu- 
rate and up-to-the-minute. It 
is especially valuable to 
have ‘space used’ translated 
into ‘money spent.’ We are 
certainly grateful to you for 
having undertaken this serv- 
ice.” 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York. 


“We believe that the form 
in which National Advertis- 
ing Records’ service is ren- 
dered represents a distinct 
advance in a number of 
ways over anything of the 
kind previously attempted.” 
H. K. McCann Company, 
New York. 


“We have made good use of 
N.A.R. Service as furnished 
us in the past and with this 
additional data of monthly 
Magazine analysis, your 
service will undoubtedly be 
better than ever before.” 
Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


“We have found your serv- 
ice to be more complete than 
any similar service we know 
of. The listing of space as 
well as the cost is an espe- 
cially helpful feature.”’ 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., New York. 


“It isn’t necessary to re- 
mark again about the com- 
pleteness of your records 
and their value to us, but I 
do want to compliment you 
sincerely on your constant 
improvements to N. A. hk. 
service.” 

Dorrance, Sullivan & 

Co., New York. 


“N. A. R. service becomes 
increasingly valuable as 
time goes on and we con- 
gratulate you upon the im- 
provements which are con- 
stantly being made.” 
Benson, Gamble, John- 
son & Read, Chicago. 


“May we ask that you send 
one of the N. A. R. annua. 
Magazine Analyses ad- 
dressed to our Space Suyer, 
Mr. J. E. Sullivan, and 6 or 
8 additional copies for our 
Account Executives? We find 
your reports indeed valua- 
ble.” 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis. 


“Please accept my sincere 
congratulations for the re- 
markable progress made by 
your service during the year 
past. Your service is prob- 
ably the most widely quoted 
compilation of fact in our 
industry.”’ 
Needlecraft Magazine, 
New York. 


“N. A. R. service is used 
continually by our Research 
and Sales Departments who 
have found it very satisfac- 
tory because of the conveni- 
ence of its arrangement. It 
has been worth many times 

its actual cost to us.” 
A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago. 


“We have found N. A. R. 
records more comprehensive 
than others available, and as 
a matter of fact, all thé in- 
formation which we need is 
contained in your records.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 
New York. 


“This service is going to be- 
come more and more valua- 
ble as time goes on, and I 
am wondering how we got 
along without it before you 
came to the rescue!’’ 


Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The addition of records on 
the Radio Broadcast and the 
Farm Paper advertising 
fields are a real contribu- 
tion, and we are glad to see 
this extension in N. A. R 
service.”’ 
Printers’ Ink, 
New York. 


“As to the details of ar- 
rangement and form, we be- 
lieve you are improving all 
the time. The timeliness 
and the cost of the service 
are both satisfactory to us.” 
General Electric Company, 

Schenectady, N. Y 


“T would never have be- 
lieved that such a service as 
you render in National Ad- 
vertising Records could ever 
be successfully realized an‘ 
yet, you are doing it to the 
perfect satisfaction of »"' 
concerned and I certainly 

congratulate you.’’ 
General Outdoor Adv. Co., 
New York. 


Specimen pages and complete description 
of N.A.R. service sent free upon request 


DENNEY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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More Indications of Big Gains for 


Advertising in 1929 


(Continued from page 169) 


1920, leaving them only 10.1 per cent 
above the total of 1918. 

There are obvious reasons for this 
difference. The newspapers are me- 
diums for all kinds of advertising, local 
as well as national, much of which is 
rarely reduced below a fixed minimum 
under any conditions. Furthermore, 
as mediums particularly useful in pro- 
moting speedy results and always 
available for action on the spur of the 
moment, they make up from adver- 
tising of forced sales in periods of 
compulsory liquidation some part of 
the losses incurred from changes of 
plan in cancellations brought about 
by outcropping of adverse factors. The 
magazines have relatively fewer and 
less varied sources of revenue, their 
advertising being drawn mainly from 
the body of manufacturers with distri- 
bution on a national scale, and pecu- 
liarly susceptible, therefore, as a class 
to changes in buying power or buying 
psychology. 

The 1922-1923 Recovery 


With the recovery which began in 
1922 and culminated temporarily at 
the end of 1923 newspapers gained 13 
per cent from the relapse of 1921, sub- 
stantially more than their loss in the 
panic year. At the same time the mag- 
azines recovered a large part of their 
great loss in 1921, the advance being 
especially fast in 1923 under the in- 
fluence of the rapidly improving out- 
look in the latter part of 1922. 

The extent of the secondary reces- 
sion in the dull year of 1924 is fairly 
indicated by the decline of nearly 2 
per cent in newspaper lineage in that 
year, while the continued recovery of 
the magazines in 1924 illustrates their 
tendency to a more leisurely response 
to merely slackened activity in a year 
preceded by generally prevailing pros- 
perity. 

Most striking of all as an example 
of this rule is what happened in 1925 
and 1926, a period of surpassing pros- 
perity. The newspapers, true to form, 
rose to a new peak with an advance 
of 5.5 per cent the first year over 
1924, followed by a further gain of 
nearly 4 per cent in 1926. The mag- 
azines, hurt by the caution engendered 
in 1924 which affected contracts made 
at the end of that year for advertising 
in 1925, suffered a recession of 1.2 
per cent in the good year of 1925. In 
their pages the full force of the for- 
ward impulse was not shown till 1926 


with an increase over the preceding 
year of 13 per cent. 

The forward momentum imparted 
by favorable conditions carried the 
magazines still further ahead in 1927 
in the face of the appearance of some 
discouraging factors that year. In the 
newspapers a decline of 4.2 per cent 
from the high figures of 1926 fairly 
measured the extent of the change of 
sentiment. 

In the incomplete figures for 1928 
we find the newspapers still laboring 
under the influence of the business un- 
certainties which extended through the 
first half of the year, while the mag- 
azines, as usual, reflect belatedly the 
feelings of the year before. 

So much for the past. 
the present and the future? 

As far as the immediate present is 
concerned the symptoms are encourag- 
ing. The trend in both groups of 
mediums is upward. Magazine line- 
age in the quarter ended in September 
was practically the same as that of the 
same quarter in 1927, and this was 
true of newspaper lineage in August. 


What of 


Newspaper Volume in 1927 

Newspaper volume is evidently 
keeping pace pretty closely with busi- 
ness developments as a whole. The 


Joss of 4.2 per cent in space last year 


does not correspond, to be sure, with 
some of the data assembled to prove 
that business in 1927 was even better 
than in 1926, but the experience of 
business men in general supports the 
view that last year was characterized 
by hesitation in many lines. The sur- 
est measure of their condition is to be 
found in the volume of revenue 
freight handled by the railroads which 
records with reasonable accuracy the 
distribution of goods. In 1927 the 
railroads loaded 2.8 per cent less 
freight than in 1926, very nearly the 
same loss as occurred in 1924 over 
1923. But whereas the freight load- 
ings ran up sharply in 1925 compared 
with 1924, the decline continued in 
1928 till recently when a decided turn 
for the better set in. 

Looking to the future with no in- 
spiration to prophecy it is scarcely 
possible to avoid optimistic expecta- 
tions. For while bad spots are still 
within range of the most limited ob- 
servation, most of the signs are dis- 
tinctly favorable. Among these may 
be mentioned, besides the rising load- 
ings of railroad freight, the expanding 


volume of checks against bank ac- 
counts which, eliminating the specula- 
tive centers, point to growing trade 
activity; the outpouring of steel ingots. 
at a rate far beyond that of last year, 
the record value of construction con- 
tracts, the increasing flow from a ma- 
jority of the factories, the abundant 
output of automobiles which seems 
likely to equal or surpass the record 
output of 1926, and the bountiful 
crops now moving to market. 

If we add to these indices the testi- 
mony of the best-known bank ob- 
servers it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that for the coming winter and 
next spring the prospect is decidedly 
rosy. 


Credit Situation 


Much depends of course on the 
credit situation which ts still far from 
clear. If time money rates are to re- 
main high new enterprise may be 
held in abeyance, thereby curbing a 
factor which is undoubtedly essential 
to progress. Whether ordinary com- 
mercial borrowers will be restrained 
remains to be seen. Most of the bank- 
ers that have been consulted on this 
phase of the subject are of opinion 
that business will not be adversely af- 
fected by the money market. They 
think that even high rates for loans 
covering the period of most mercan- 
tile transactions are unlikely to exert a 
deterrent influence. They are confi- 
dent, also, that relief of one kind or 
another will be forthcoming before the 
danger point is reached. 

Putting together the lessons of the 
lineage records and the readings of 
current business indices there are sub- 
stantial grounds for the belief that 
1929 will see new lineage peaks in 
both types of media. 


Northeast Agencies Name 
F, B. Baldwin Chairman 


F. B. Baldwin, vice-president of the 
S. A. Conover Company, advertising 
agency of Boston, was elected chair- 
man of the New England Council of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies at the recent annual 
meeting in Boston. 

Other officers are: vice-chairman, 
George R. Dunham, treasurer of the 
Greenleaf Company; secretary and 
treasurer, Wilfred B. Wells, president 
of the Wells Advertising Agency, Inc. 


William A. Joplin has joined the K. 
L. Hamman Companv, advertising 
agency of Oakland, California, as an 
account executive, having sold_ his 
business, the W. A. Toplin Advertis- 
ing Agency of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Business Indices 


The mounting volume of railroad 
freight is the most significant of last 
week’s favorable indications, record- 
ing as it does a distribution of goods 
well above that of 1926 as well as 
last year. Further slight easing in 
time money rates helps the situation 
and confidence is reinforced by the 
gain noted in the September retail 
trade figures. 


Total Transactions 


Comparative bank figures of the week 
ended October 10 are of little value 
owing to the Columbus holiday. 
Clearings of $9,227,676,000 in five 
days this year were 8.3 per cent above 
those of last year in six days, and 
debits against individual accounts 
amounting to $16,286,142,000 in six 
days this year were 35.5 per cent 
higher than in five days of 1927. 


Movement of Goods 


Railroad car loadings in the week 
ended October 6 totaled 1,186,598 
cars, am imcrease over 1927 of 83,- 
604 cars (7.6 per cent) and of no 
less than 11,670 (1 per cent) over 
1926. Largest gains over both years 
were in the classifications of miscel- 
laneous and grain. Merchandise was 
practically the same as in 1927 and 
1926. 


Credit Conditions 


Money was in fair supply at slightly 
down rates, 6 to 714 for call loans, 7 
for time money and 51/4 for commer- 
cial paper. 


Profit Margins 


Commodity prices held steady, the 
Irving Fisher index standing at 99.4, 
compared with 99.2 the week before. 


Retail Trade 


The Federal Reserve Board report of 
retail trade in September showed a net 
gain of 5.9 per cent for all districts, 
with losses in only three. 


Freed-Eisemann and 
Freshman to Merge 


Charles Freshman Company, radio 
manufacturers, and the Freed-Eise- 
mann Radio Corporation will be 
merged October 31 if plans submitted 
to stockholders at that time are ap- 
proved. In announcing the merger C. 
A. Earl, president of the Freshman 
company, New York, said that the 
plans should result in large savings. 


Build Your Business 
in Prosperous Districts 


By Maintaining a Stock in 
Key Cities 


Sales are easier if customers can be assured of 
prompt deliveries of merchandise as required. 
You can readily make sure of quick deliveries, 
efhciently and economically, by mainta‘ning a stock 
of your goods in clean, airy, sanitary warehouses 
located at key points for distribution. 


Charges are very reasonable and you take ad- 
vantage of low insurance rates. The selected 
warehouses listed below are equipped to give you 
rapid, efficient, reliable service which will fully 
meet your requirements and those of your cus- 


tomers. 
BAILEY WAREHOUSES ...................-.-. PHILADELPHIA 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO. ......... WICHITA 
THE CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. .............. CLEVELAND 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES............. CHICAGO 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES............. KANSAS CITY 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO... ........ DETROIT 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. .......... TOLEDO 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. ........ HOUSTON 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, INC. ............ NEW YORK 
INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STGE. & TRFR. CO. .... DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. ........ DENVER 
LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO. ............ JACKSONVILLE 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. ........... LOS ANGELES 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. .......... SAN FRANCISCO 
QUINCY MARKET COLD STGE. & WHSE. CO. .... BOSTON 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. .................. MINNEAPOLIS 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO... ............... ATLANTA 
STERLING PIGDUICTO GO... so. och ceceevucces EVANSVILLE 
WERTZ WAREHOUSE CO. .............0.e-00: READING 


Through our offices in Chicago, New York or Kansas 
City, we will gladly make a survey of your special 
problems and est an economical method of National 
Distribution ted to your needs. Your inquiries 
involve no obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
417-437 West Harrison Street Transportation Building 1100-1108 Union Avenue 


“Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses” 


We make liberal advances on staple commodities 


@® 


NIONS FOR COMMON INTERESTS: The im- 

pulse to organization of trades for cooperative 

effort along lines of common interest shows no 
sign of slackening. More than a hundred associations of 
that character are reported to be in operation in this coun- 
try and nearly a hundred and fifty more are said to be in 
process of formation. In many cases the cohesive element 
is found in expectation of expanding one industry at the 
expense of another or in defensive measure against organ- 
ized competition. For this reason it is believed in some 
quarters that the increasing number of trade associations 
presages greater intensity in what has been called the new 
competition in which industry is pitted against industry. 
Signs of such struggle are not lacking. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that trade associations have no other 
purpose than offensive and defensive measures in terms 
of conflict. Concord of action is, and can be, invoked 
against unnecessary economic wastes and in behalf of pres- 
tige for associated interests, which, outside tl.e field of 
individual competition, have much in common. Of this 
we see an illustration in the current effort of the purchasing 
and selling agents to get together on the basis of a mutual 
desire to avert the danger of overproduction and violent 
price fluctuations, through interchange of information about 
consumptive requirements and agreements to refrain from 
misrepresentations on both sides of bargaining. Skeptics 
may scoff at the idealism of such proposals, but business 
men old enough to have witnessed the progress that has 
been made in the last quarter of a century toward higher 
business standards as well as more effective means of at- 
taining them will await the result in hopeful attitude. 
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IMID SALES MANAGERS AND 1929 QUOTAS: 

Addressing the members of the American Bankers’ 

Association in convention at Philadelphia recently 
Colonel Leonard Porter Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany made a statement that should be printed at the top 
of every 1929 quota sheet, and on every advertising plan 
and proposal for next year; he said, “The American peo- 
ple are in a mood of invincible optimism.’ Then he 
backed up this assertion with reference to the widespread 
boom in real estate, the present stock market activity and 
other things which prove beyond all question of doubt 
that his statement was correct. Of course all of us know 
these things to be true, but does the average business exec- 
utive fully comprehend the sales significance of all this 
evidence of a vast surplus of money in the hands of the 
American people? We have had three years of evidence 
of apparently inexhaustible funds for investment—three 
years of evidence that the people have plenty of money 
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and are just waiting for someone to come along and sell 
them something. In view of this evidence can any sales 
manager be content with meager increases in sales? Can 
any sales executive conscientiously approve next year’s ad- 
vertising appropriation if it isn’t in key with this new 
spending ability of the people of this country? There is 
so much money today that it is difficult to hold down 
booms. The vast amount of advertising and publicity de- 
voted to Florida brought a boom in spite of efforts to pre- 
vent it; newspaper space, advertising and editorial treatment 
created an unprecedented movement in real estate; interest 
in the stock market has been fanned by publicity. Never be- 
fore was stock market news so often on front pages than 
in 1928. So it is evident that the public is willing and 
anxious to spend its money (wisely or unwisely) for what- 
ever attracts its fancy and attention. In spite of this 
evidence sales managers in various lines complain that the 
public isn’t buying. Such a complaint in these days is 
proof that the sales heads of an industry making such 
complaints are out of step with the times. The sales 
executive who complains that his line isn’t selling is admit- 
ting his inability to capture the public’s attention and pro- 
claiming his lack of courage and enterprise. In the 
February 4 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT we predicted that 
1928 would be a great year for the automobile manufac- 
turers because of their courage in beginning the year with 
a barrage of advertising and sales effort that made many 
timid sales managers shudder. Their courage and our pre- 
dictions proved justified. All industries need more of 
this courage and vigor and daring. Without the daring of 
the automobile people—without their keen analysis of con- 
ditions and possibilities for sales—1928 might have been 
a disappointing year. They saw the potential market and 
made plans to capture it by using advertising and sales 
effort on a scale commensurate with the new buying power 
of the people. With continued evidence of prosperity all 
sales executives must plan 1929 campaigns with the idea 
of capturing the public’s interest and attention on a large 
scale. The media for doing this are at hand. These media 
must be used on a scale that would have staggered the 
imagination of any sales manager ten years ago. 
Indeed, it is a time to remember a quotation from Daniel 
Burnham, “Make no little plans; they have no magic to 
stir men’s blood.” 
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OW DO YOU WELCOME NEW IDEAS? 

Just before this was written the big Graf Zep- 

pelin sailed overhead. Clerks, unable to think 
of a better way to welcome it, threw ticker tape and paper 
out of office windows. That is not as silly as it sounds. 
It is the conventional way to welcome heroes to New York. 
The motion picture industry figuratively threw paper out 
of windows when the talking pictures showed signs of 
popularity. One company really welcomed them. 
Now almost every other company in the industry is 
frantically trying to catch up with that company. 
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Bulletin 


of Marketing Facts for Agents & Advertisers 


How Can a National Advertiser 


| “Beat” Competition? 


“In a Buyer’s Market”, says 
Dr. Godfrey, “Shortsighted 
advertisers seek preference, but 
men of vision plan their adver- 
tising to create new demand.” 


T is evident that the advertising 

world is coming to the new point 
of view as to the function of adver- 
tising in the buyer’s market. 

The A.B.P. is in receipt of a stream 
of letters from leading advertisers and 
publishers expressing appreciation of 
the work we are doing to promote 
straight thinking at this most critical 
period in advertising progress. 

“Some of us have always believed,” 
writes a leading agent, “that advertis- 
ing under all circumstances should be 
planned primarily for the purposes of 
creating desire, of encouraging usage, 
of promoting habits, customs, and 
styles involving a given product or a 
service; i.e., extending the market. It 
has remained for the Engineering-Eco- 
nomics Foundation by a splendid job 
of research, to supply a scientific basis 
and a convincing argument in support 
of our convictions.” 


Every A. B. P. Paper is an ABC [ 


This is only one letter out of many. 
But it shows that advertising men and 
advertisers are coming to realize the 
importance of doing more advertising 
in a buyers’ market rather than less— 
of doing a creative rather than a com- 
petitive job. 


Preference 


Advertisers who follow a preferential 
policy are functioning in a constantly 
restricted and increasingly insistent 
circle of competitive selling. Adver- 
tisers who follow a creative policy 
widen their own opportunities in the 
process, maintain prices, reduce sales 
costs, and lose nothing in prestige or 
good will to the advertiser who ‘“‘toots 
his own horn” exclusively. 


The Business Press Teaches Manufacturers How 
to Create Demand—and Dealers 
How to Cater to it 


Publishers of leading business and pro- 
fessional journals are doing their bit in 
advancing this new and saner concept of 
advertising function by organizing the edu- 
cational influences with each line of busi- 
ness with this end in view. Each line of 
industry and trade is being encouraged 
through editorial inspiration, and by even 
more direct methods, to cooperate intelli- 
gently in market development. For each 
class of product or service it is undertaking 


| The Associated Business 
| No, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


to teach and to help the manufacturer how 
to create demand, and the dealer how to 
successfully cater to it—each with profit to 
himself and for the good of the industry 
and the public. 


Here at the A.B.P. headquarters we are 
doing our best by supplying specific in- 
formation and suggestions—including copies 
of Dr. Godfrey's monograph, “The Growth 
of Wealth’’—to all who request it. 


My Paper 
) Woasen Ine. 


New York 
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It’s the Sales Plan—not the 
Price—that Counts 


¥ (Continued from page 157) 


six were salesmen, and the volume had 
increased to as much as 210,000 
pounds in a single week, which is 
said to have been more than twice as 
much as any other packing house 
branch was selling in that territory at 
the time. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that the company then 
erected a real branch office building 
there. 

Even this was not enough to hold 
the ambitious young branch manager, 
and he resigned to become treasurer 
and general manager of the C. A. 
Durr Packing Company of Utica. 


Took Control in 1921 


It was almost inevitable that such a 
man should eventually control a busi- 
ness. Mr. Tobin planned for several 
years to establish a packing business 
of his own, and when in 1921 he 
learned of an opportunity to buy out 
the Rochester Packing Company, 
which had been established in 1900, 
he knew exactly what he wanted to do, 
including the matter of selection of his 
associates. He took control October 
1, 1921, and brought his complete or- 
ganization of executives and depart- 
ment heads with him. 


By this it is not meant that he 
robbed the C. A. Durr Company of all 
its good men; his associates were 
chosen from among his wide acquaint- 
ance in the meat packing and distrib- 
uting field and included one or more 
retailers whom he had spotted long 
before. 

These department heads bought 
stock in the new company and Mr. 
Tobin believes that one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the rapid growth of 
the business is the fact that all the 
department heads are vitally interested 
in its success. 

Even as a cub salesman Mr. Tobin 
had found his greatest success in fea- 
turing the highest quality he had to 
offer; as an official of the C. A. Durr 
Company he had been instrumental in 
raising the standard of quality there, 
and when he became the head of his 
own company, he immediately estab- 
lished what he claims to be the high- 
est possible standard of quality—and 
set to work to sell it. 

Growth was rapid from the very be- 
ginning; so rapid, in fact, that within 
a year ground had been broken for 
additions which included a three-story 
refrigerated building, a two-story 
manufacturing building and a two- 


story office building. These additions, 
with modern equipment, cost over 
$500,000 and an issue uf $350,000 of 
7 per cent preferred stock was sold to 
meet a part of this expenditure, the re- 
mainder of which was taken from sur- 
plus. 

There was a grand opening when 
the additions were completed and 18,- 
000 people visited the plant in two 
days. Saturday was general invitation 
day, but Sunday was reserved for cus- 
tomers and their families. It isn’t 
difficult to see some salesmanship in 
that “house warming.” 

The original plant which was taken 
over in 1921 has been expanded three 
times and other ambitious plans are 
under way. 

When Mr. Tobin became president 
of the company, there were sixty-three 
men on the payroll, only three of 
whom were salesmen. Deliveries 
were made by four two-ton trucks 
and three one-horse rigs. 

There are now 325 men on the pay- 
roll, of whom thirty-one are salesmen, 
and deliveries are made by twenty-two 
motor trucks. 


Opens Business in Albany 


In the meantime, on the strength 
of his success here, Mr. Tobin gath- 
ered another group of associates and 
carried out a long-cherished ambition 
to open a packing business in Albany. 
The Albany Packing Company, of 
which he is president, built a million- 
dollar plant in a highly competitive 
territory where it had no foothold 
whatever, with the avowed intention 
of selling goods of high quality at 
high prices. Competitors cheerfully 
predicted that it would be in bank- 
ruptcy within a year. 

Starting from scratch, sales during 
the first week, which ended January 
3, 1925, totaled $9,129.33; just ten 
months later they had climbed to 
$131,730.55. The present volume is 
“more than twice as large as we had 
hoped ever to reach,” and additions 
now under way will more than 
double the capacity. 

What are the reasons for such suc- 
cess? 

Mr. Tobin harps on quality. “Quali- 
ty is remembered long after price is 
forgotten,” he quotes. ““With a quality 
product you have definite selling fea- 
tures and you are sure that the product 


. is going to give satisfaction. Distrib- 


uting a price product is not selling; 


your customers buy it because it is 
cheap. The product probably has few 
or no selling points other than price, 
anyway. We sell nothing but goods 
of the highest quality; we are enthu- 
Siastic over them; we have numerous 
selling points, and we sell. 

““My associates are all specialists in 
their respective departments. They 
all have an interest in the business 
and we all work together for the com- 
mon. success. 

“We try to be square with every- 
one, including our own employes. 
We tell them what’s what and we tell 
them the truth. I know some packing 
companies that are always iihine to 
the salesmen that they are losing 
money, which isn’t always true. We 
make a profit and we don’t care who 
knows it. Our prices are higher than 
our competitors’ and we don’t care who 
knows that. Sometimes, owing to the 
condition of the market, there is no 
profit on a given class of goods, 
though, and when we tell our sales- 
men we are not making a profit on a 


certain item, they know we are telling 
the truth. 


The Best All Through 


“We sell the best and we buy the 
best. Our plant is equipped with the 
most modern machinery and our de- 
livery service is unequalled. Our 
salesmen all drive six-cylinder coupes 
of good make and late model; we 
just recently bought twenty-two new 
cars for them. Our advertising is of 
the highest type; right now we have 
a famous artist preparing a special 
poster design that is going to cost us 
a lot of money, but it will be worth 
it. Whatever we do, we mean to do 
a good job of it.” 

An associate added, when his chief 
wasn't listening, ““Any man in the or- 


ganization would give Tobin his shirt 


if he needed it.” 

The automotive equipment referred 
to above is worthy of further com- 
ment. The salesmen’s cars, in addi- 
tion to being of good make and late 
model, are enameled white with blue 
running gear and top, and orange 
striping. The company’s trade-mark 
is in colors on the door. Salesmen 
make forty-five to fifty calls a day. 

The delivery trucks are of the finest 
type and each of the big vans is two 
travelling billboards, for its sides are 
painted to represent actual painted out- 
door billboards. They are fully 
equipped for any emergency including 
snowstorms in winter. It is said that 
they often break roads before the 
county gets around to it. 

A shipping force is on duty ai! 
night. Salesmen take orders up to s:x 
o'clock, telephone them in from citi¢s 
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Your A a : 


where it does you 
most good! 


as far as 150 miles away and the 
goods are delivered early the next 
morning. The long-distance trucks 
leave Rochester about 10 p. m. and 
travel all night. That is service. In- 
cidentally, the meat is in better con- 
dition, particularly during the summer, 
because it is shipped at night rather 
than during the day. These trucks 
operate on strict schedule and the serv- 
ice is said to be better than express. 
There are two deliveries a day in 
Rochester. 

Mr. Tobin is a good advertiser, too. 
When he took control of the company, 
it was featuring “Blue Label’ prod- 
ucts. As everyone knows, there are nu- 
merous blue label brands of different 
products, and he wanted something 
more distinctive. He realized that 
changing an established trade name is 
dangerous, yet three years ago he de- 
termined to risk it. 

The time-honored name _ contest 
was resorted to, but with variations. A 
single prize of $1,000 was offered for 
the best name submitted, together 
with the best essay of fifty words or 
less on why it pays to insist on genuine 
Rochester Packing Company’s prod- 
ucts. The law requires that all con- 
testants who submit the winning name 
or slogan in such contests must be paid 
the full amount offered, hence the es- 
say. If more than one submitted the 
winning name, the winning contestant 
could be chosen on the basis of the 
best essay submitted with the name. 
As a matter of fact, though, two con- 
testants—a carpenter and a university 
professor—did submit the winning 
name and both were paid the full 
amount. 


Blanks at. Dealers’ Stores 


The contest was liberally advertised 
and it was required that names be 
submitted on blanks provided for the 
purpose. These blanks were obtain- 
able only at dealers’ stores, and as 
people would ask for them at every 
meat store in the territory, salesmen 
supplied them all with blanks, explain- 
ing that this placed the dealer under 
no obligation and pointing out tat if 
he did not display and distribute them, 
he would force his customers to go to 
a “Blue Ribbon” dealer for them. The 
dealers saw the point. While main- 
taining the dealers’ supply of blanks 
during the six weeks the salesmen 


FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below. 


Remarkable results from CONCENTRATED AD- 
VERTISING reported by hundreds who employ it 


A test offered — free 


WAY has recently been discovered by many large busi- 
ness houses that supplements their advertising most 
effectively —that brings added results from every dollar spent. 
This method of advertising reaches the buyer in a receptive 
mood You concentrate on the man who has the “say.” Re- 
sults are larger orders. Repeat business proves its success. 
This new way is the Autopoint Pencil, the better pencil — 
made of Bakelite. It is a pencil that, once used, spoils you for 
all others. It is the simplest pencil made, for there is nothing 
to break or go wrong. It is always ready for use. 


How you use ‘Concentrated Advertising”’ 


Your salesman gives his customers and prospects these 
attractive Autopoints, with the name of your on with slogan 
or selling message, stamped eternally on the barrel. 

Your customer admires the gift, carries it in his pocket. 
Your message is always before him. Wasteful advertising that 
is scantly read or discarded into wastebaskets, cannot compete. 

Autopoint is a powerful sales auxiliary. Send for a free 
sample —for a list of prominent year-in-and-year-out advertis- 
ers who consider it part and parcel of their whole selling scheme. 

Let us send complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out WHAT Autopoint can do for your busi- 


ness. Why not mail that coupon now? 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


For Executives 


Without obligation, please send sample Auto- 
point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 
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3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Nothing | Firm 
to go wrong. No repairs. 


Name. 


new dealers. As Mr. Tobin pointed 
out, “That is about all the chance a y 
good salesman needs.” 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyxlike, | Title 5 

Mote than 20,000 names were sub- light-weight material. 
mitted and of these, nearly 10 per cent 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Addbr055.....essevoneeevneveenneeecnessnnseeeeessnnatongeertnensestn 
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WELCOME You 


Manufacturers throughout the 
country are fast realizing that 
the Southwest is a territory 
within itself—and can best be 


served by establishing a plant The Sourbern Pa 
or wholesale headquarters ‘‘on teak and aon 
the ground.” pe er 7 nei 


cise survey of gen- 
eral locations and 


Texas plays a most important Pig cig age 
part in the activities of this wre 

vast territory. It is a state of 
industry, modern cities of large 
population, agricultural and 
mineral wealth. From Texas, 
the Southwest, as well as Latin 
and South American countries 
may be speedily and economi- 
cally served. 


WB 


Address All Inquiries to 
J. C. Mancuam, Industrial Commissioner 


SOUTHERN PAciFic LINES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


from the initial syllables of the corpo- 
rate name. The winning name was 
‘Arpeako,” a syllabification of the 
“R. P. Co,” and sixty-five variations 
of this spelling were submitted. This 
name also suggested the slogan, ‘The 
Peak of Perfection,” which is now 
featured against a mountain peak in 
the trade mark. 

Instead of losing business as a re- 
sult of changing the trade name, the 
company actually showed a substantial 
gain. 


Contest for Pork Sausages 


A somewhat similar contest was 
used to boost the sale of pork sausage. 


It had been found that most people . 


think of pork sausage only in connec- 
tion with hot cakes and it was desir- 
able to make them think of many 
other ways in which this product 
could be used, and so $500 in prizes 
was offered for the best and most 
novel ways of using pork sausage. 

Other advertising includes about 
twenty inches a week in twenty-three 
newspapers, street-car cards, street-car 
“dashers” and about 300 outdoor 
panels. 

“We believe in the rifle-shot type of 
advertising rather than the shotgun 
type,” Mr. Tobin remarked. “In 
other words, instead of scattering our 
advertising over the entire line at 
once, we concentrate on a single item 
at a time. This we have found much 
better as it booms the sale of the arti- 
cle .featured and at the same time 
lifts the others with it, whereas the 
scattering type doesn’t much influence 
the sale of any one of the many ar- 
ticles advertised.” 

Notwithstanding his long and suc- 
cessful experience, Mr. Tobin is now 
only thirty-nine years old. 


Wholesalers Meet to End 
Wasteful Trade Methods 


With the object of eliminating objec- 
tionable and wasteful trade practices, 
zone meetings of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute are being held during 
October. 

Alvin E. Dodd, director general of the 
institute, addressed meetings at Port- 
land, Oregon, Tuesday and in San 
Francisco on Thursday of this week. 
Next week, he will talk in Kansas City 
Tuesday and Columbus, Ohio, Thurs- 
day. 

“At the meetings of the eleven zones,’ 
Mr. Dodd explained, “members wii! 
be asked to state specifically all objec- 
tionable trade practices which they be 
lieve should be eliminated from th: 
dry goods industry. Wholesome com- 
petition cannot proceed in disregard o' 
costs and profits.” 
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Chevrolet-Ford Race 
Enters Neck and 
Neck Stage 

(Continued from page 161) 


at any one time during the palmiest 
days of the famous ‘Model T.” 

Production is being steadily in- 
creased, two or three hundred cars a 
day every week or so, and Ford execu- 
tives confidently predict that the 
former record of 8,500 cars a day set 
in 1926 will be broken within a few 
more months. 

The Ford plants are still on a five- 
day week. Taking twenty-two work- 
ing days to the month, the present 

roduction of 5,500 cars a day would 
total 121,000 cars a month. 

Chevrolet production in September 
was 105,616 units, cars and trucks, of 
which approximately 18 per cent were 
trucks. This compares with produc- 
tion of only 62,015 units in Septem- 
ber, 1927. For the first nine months 
of 1928 Chevrolet production totaled 
1,100,723 units, as compared with 
only 652,754 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 


Dealers Had Hard Time 


Ford dealers had a hard time during 
the now famous change over from the 
‘Model T” to the “Model A,” there’s 
no denying that. For many long 
months they had practically nothing to 
sell except service on Ford cars and 
trucks then in use, and there isn’t 
much profit to be made on service 
sales as a rule. Profits were mighty 
slim and in some instances deficits 
were mighty big. In the face of this, 
though, the Ford dealers had to hold 
together at least a skeleton organiza- 
tion in order to be prepared when 
“the great day’’ did come. Some even 
put their salesmen on salary and had 
them go out and follow up service 
work to see that the customer was sat- 
isfied, or to do almost anything just 
to keep them occupied. 

Some of them found the wait too 
long and too expensive. They could 
not or would not hold out. Some of 
them gave up their Ford franchises 
and took on those of other car makers. 
But not as many as might have been 
expected or as has been supposed by 
many people. Perhaps no one knows 
just exactly how many gave up. 
There is always some dealer turnover, 
anyway. 

The present dealer organization 
numbers approximately 9,000, as com- 
pared with a maximum of about 
10,000 in 1926. Some changes are 
tiking place all the time, as already 
t-marked, but no new dealerships are 
being established or have been estab- 


Dor-0-Litre 
AMBER-JACK, 


PUSH -N-PULL 


Makes friends faster 
than any advertising 
pencil ever offered 


By its appearance alone, Amber-Jack creates 
an instant and irresistible desire for owner- 
ship. Men pick it up and write with it, put 
it in their pocket, walk off with it unless 
you watch them. 


For the beauty of burnished amber Dur-O- 
Lite with gleaming nickel-silver mountings, 
plus 7 features of mechanical excellence and = 
writing ease, make Amber-Jack the most = 
memorable and most effective advertising AMBER JACK 
and sales gift or premium ever offered to You fishermen who have 
concerns who want to make, and keep Fell, ck te. seeding 
friends. Gulf, know the amber sheen 

of this gamey fighter. An 


Posey ase pencil at $1.00 (list) ever ‘n‘hissuength and grave and 
oftered suc ne beauty to give his name to 
eatures as the following: dls Seat Gaia eee 


7 DUR-O-LITE FEATURES 


1. Push-N-Pull-Lead is protected 
when not in use. 


2. Loads from either end of tip. 


3. Unbreakable Dur-O-Lite Bar- 
rel. Drop it on a cement floor 
—it won't break. 


4. —— of all propel and 


repel mechanisms. Remove 
tip from _ body and see 
for yourself. 


5. All metal to metal contact. 
No binding. 


6. Locked lead chamber—another 
exclusive feature—you can’t 
spill the leads when you pull 
off the cap to erase. 


7. Exclusive Dur-O-Lite colors 
and designs; octagon and 
decagon (8 and 10 side). 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Company 
4541 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO., 
4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 

| Please send us complete information on Dur-O-Lite Pencils 
as a help to sales organizations. 
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For the 


LOSING battle was being fought. Only reinforcements could 
save the day. A courier speeding for help felt his mount falter, 
stumble and fall. For the want of a nail a shoe was cast—and the 


battle lost. 


An apparently insignificant thing—a little nail. Yet it turned victory 


to defeat. 


Many business houses are permitting untold opportunities to slip 
through their fingers by ignoring a seemingly small detail—the En- 
velope. Large sums may be spent upon a catalog, yet if the Envel- 
ope in which it is enclosed is a cheap, unattractive affair, much of 
the selling force of the catalog is lost. We all judge by first impres- 


want,ot a Nail... 


a Battle 


was lost 


sions,—sub-consciously they sway our decisions. 


You cannot afford the risk of sending out expensive catalogs in a 
cheap envelope. Good envelopes are insurance to make catalogs 
and advertising literature more effective. Better Envelopes and 
Better Business go hand in hand. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


= 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
......your Envelope has spoken 


——— THE BUSY LIFE——— 
of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 
populated center of the second most popu- 
lated state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns. 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published eackh.weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Mar St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 

Population.......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Il. 


lished since the shutdown. That 
would not be fair to those dealers who 
“starved in 1927.” 

Those who did pull through, and 
most of them did, are now in very 
favorable circumstances, indeed, and 
the present Ford dealer morale is said 
to be the best ever known. The 
dealers are getting cars—not enough 
cars yet, but some cars—and those cars 
in most cases are already sold, Now 
all they have to do is deliver and col- 
lect. In many instances the new 
model Fords are actually at a premium. 
The dealers cannot charge more than 
the list price, of course, but brand 
new ‘Model A” Fords are to be seen 
here and there, usually in used-car 
dealers’ hands, with liberally inflated 
prices on them. The future looks very 
bright, indeed, for the Ford dealers. 


‘They have something to sell, the de- 


mand exceeds the supply, the supply 
is rapidly catching up with the de- 
mand and they are being protected by 
the Ford company’s attitude in declin- 
ing to appoint any new dealers, at 
least for the present. 


Chevrolet Not Asleep 


In the meantime, hardly anyone 
would be so rash as to conclude that 
Chevrolet has gone to sleep or has 
resigned to the “‘inevitable’”’ supremacy 
of Ford. Chevrolet has one of the 
strongest selling organizations to be 
found in any industry, its engineers, 
supported by those of the General 
Motors Corporation, are at least as 
capable as those of any other manu- 
facturer and their resources come 
about as near to being inexhaustible 
as any company’s ever were. 

Chevrolet officials and executives 
are not proclaiming what they are 
going to do. They would not be the 
capable men they are if they did. 
They are not even boasting that Chev- 
rolet sales will continue to exceed 
those of Ford. But anyone who is at 
all familiar with the Chevrolet organ- 
ization feels perfectly confident in ex- 
pressing the belief that Chevrolet will 
continue to manufacture and sell a 
whole lot of automobiles. 

In the meantime, while the battle 
for sales between Chevrolet and Ford 
monopolizes the spotlight, one might 
note just casually that Chevrolet is not 
the only motor car manufacturer who 
is feeling or will feel the new Ford 
competition. 

Still, automobile manufacturers are 
perhaps the most optimistic class of 
business men in the world. Business 
is good — exceptionally good — with 
practically all of them and they are 
just game enough to smile and assure 
anyone who wants to know that ther« 
is room for Ford and them too. 
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New Ways to Make Sales 


Letters Pay 


(Continued from page 156) 


he arranged a special sales offer to 
turn these apparently dead names into 
live customers. 

Keeping in mind how hard he had 
worked these names, he knew he 
would have to stimulate advance in- 
terest in any special offer, otherwise 
the inquirers would assume this was 
merely another follow-up and give it 
little or no attention. So he planned 
on a series of three government postal 
cards. He arranged that one of these 
catds would be mailed each day for 
three days in advance of the important 
letter. Each postal was_ illustrated 
with a line cut. The first illustrated 
a bag of gold, the second two bags 
of gold, one-half again as large as the 
other, and the third three bags of 
gold, each again as large as the 
other. The first postal read: 

“THREE days from now you will 
receive a letter from us that will make 
you a lot of money.” 

The second postal read: 

“TWO days from now you will 
receive a letter from us which will 
make you more money than you 
thought was possible yesterday.” 

The third postal card read: 

“Tomorrow—watch for it!!! The 
important letter which we honestly 
feel will make you real money will 
come to you tomorrow. You'll be 
surprised.” 


Green Sticker on Letterhead 


The letter itself carried a green 
sticker pasted to the outside of en- 
velope and another at the top of the 
letterhead. This sticker showed a bag 
full of money with the sentence, 
“Here is the letter which we 
said would make you a lot of money.” 
The idea of using a green sticker on 
the letterhead as well as on the en- 
velope was to make sure, in case the 
letter were removed from the envelope 
by some mailing clerk, that the iden- 
tity of letter would still be preserved. 

The cost of mailing the three 
postals, including printing, addressing 
and postage, was less than $60 a 
thousand. That meant the three ad- 
vance calls on each prospect cost less 
than 6 cents for the three calls. The 
sales letter itself, with the literature, 
ran over 6 cents. By investing 6 cents 
per name to make sure the 6-cent sales 
presentation would receive careful at- 
tention, the advertiser got 37 per cent 
of orders from a list of inquiries 
«hich he figured were no good. 


Whether you use a list of old in- 
quiries, or inactive accounts, or pros- 
pects or customers, if you have an 
important message, play safe and use 
an advance letter, telegram or card to 
pave the way for its special considera- 
tion. Whether you use special deliv- 
ery, air mail, etc., it is a lot wiser 
to invest the money in this way than 
to spend it on follow-ups to those 
who did not “get’’ your story the first 
time because it hit them when they 
were not ‘‘set for it.” 

There is no particular difference 
between a good salesman and a good 
sales letter. One calls in person, the 
other by mail. Both should be ‘‘sold” 
to the prospective customer before the 
call. Both should have the stage set 
for the favorable reception of their 
message. A good idea, this paving 
the way for your more important form 
letters. Try it. 


Account Changes 


JOUBERT & GOSLIN MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY, Vallez Rotary 
Filters, Birmingham, Alabama, to 
George C. Sherman Company, Inc., 
New York. 


LA TouRAINE COMPANY, New York, 
La Touraine cheese wafers and other 
food products, to George C. Sherman 
Company, Inc., New York. 


STERNO CORPORATION, New York, 
Sterno Canned Heat and utensils, to 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
there. 


Ford MotTor Company, Detroit, 
(Lincoln motor division), to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


COMMON’ BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
there. 


UNION ToBAccO COMPANY, New 
York (Three Kings cigarette adver- 
tising), to Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., there. 


Davip LuPTON SONS COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, steel windows and shelv- 
ing products, to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
there, effective January 1, 1929. 


Additional account changes on page 
208. 
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In 59 Key Cities 
One of Our Latest 


QDramatized 


INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


is now having premiere showings 
before thousands of dealers—driving 
home the new sales features for the 
coming year— 


Our fourth super-production for this 
nationally known manufacturer. 


Our complete organization—labora- 
tory, studios and operating personnel 
assure full responsibility for every 
production—including circulation. 


Inquiries solicited from re- 
sponsible manufacturers and 
advertisers. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 WEST 461 ST, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BRYANT 6321 


Producers of Standard and 16 m/m Motion 
Picture Productions, Manufacturers of 
Standard Portable and Automatic Motwwn 
Picture and Motion Still Projectors. 


CLEARTYPE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MAPS 


Easily Read---Not Confusing 
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County-Town Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of the U. S. 

City and Town Maps of the U. S. 

Outline Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of All States. 

County-Town Maps of All States 

Outline Maps of Continents and 
World 

Trading Centre Maps 


Special Maps Made to Order 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
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83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’ s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York - Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Welrwne 
to New York and the 
Alamar 


BROADWAY ®& 7ist ST. 
Telephone, Eridicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 
dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonbonniere. 
TARIFF MODERATE 


—— 
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UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT r 
Wire at OUR expense for 
N Reservations! f 
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Even in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Our Scout Uncovers 
Advertising Opportunities 


(Continued from page 160) 


Localized advertising effort, contingent 
upon actual sales, has proved its ef- 
fectiveness in obtaining influential 
local distributors. In this manner the 


.wall of distribution is built up block 


by block until it becomes nation wide. 
In this way recognized advantages of 
a large volume-controlled market are 
attained from the profits of a rela- 
tively small investment. 

Women, in the main, are more in- 
terested in the things they buy for 
their children than for their husbands 
or themselves.. Many food products 
are sold through the appeal of child 
welfare. Preferences have been de- 
veloped for certain brands of infants’ 
wear. “Educator” shoes have become 
the standard children’s footwear. 
“Keds,” in the short space of several 
years, created an entirely new market 
and won their way into practically 
every home as a result of advertising 
supported by proper merchandising 
policies. Is there any reason why 
similar modern machinery of merchan- 
dising will not accomplish the samé 
results for the manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s clothing who can combine the 
appeal of style, comfort and durability 
in his merchandise? 


_A Vanilla Manufacturer 


Another Hackensack company called 
on in making this survey was The 
Hoople Corporation, manufacturers of 
flavoring extracts, toilet and manicure 
preparations, and metal polish, which 
are marketed under the trade name 
“Hoople.” G. A. Whittmer, manager, 
reports their area of operations is at 
present limited to New York, Brook- 
lyn and Newark. Their line of 
flavoring extracts, vanilla especially, 
constitutes the major portion of their 
business. A strong, popular demand 
is claimed for “Hoople” vanilla as a 
result of its superior quality, as indi- 
cated by the fact that an average of 
one hundred letters and orders are 
received each week from consumers 
not able to obtain it from their neigh- 
borhood stores. 

The Hoople Corporation has en- 
countered considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining jobber distribution because of 
price-cutting competition. Jobbers 
are reported as stocking brands purely 
on the basis of lowest price. It 
seems that quite a number of vanilla 
makers have started up because the 


business provides one way of obtain- 
ing government permits for a certain 
coveted ingredient—so to such com- 
panies the price received for the 
vanilla becomes a secondary considera- 
tion. 


Selling Direct to Retailers 


To meet this situation, The Hoople 
Corporation launched an advertising 
campaign in the Jewish newspapers in 
the three cities mentioned. As a re- 
sult, considerable distribution was 
obtained direct with retail groceries 
and delicatessen stores. But this 
developed another problem in the 
form of small unit sales and credit 
difficulties, and the effort has been 
discontinued. 

This to SALES MANAGEMENT fep- 
resents the typical situation of a non- 
advertised product. The wholesaler 
is influenced, and justly so, by two 
things: marketability and price. Mar- 
ketability depends not upon quality 
alone, but chiefly upon consumer 
recognition and faith in that quality, 
as reflected in an active demand for 
the product by name. When this ele- 
ment has not been built into a product 
through consistent constructive adver- 
tising and merchandising policies, 
price naturally becomes the sole con- 
sideration. 


Detroit Retailers Begin 
Fight on Wholesalers 
(Continued from page 177) 


Company as proof of the condition 
and the manufacturer has been asked 
to stop the practice by guarding the 
wholesale outlets more carefully. 

The news has also been broadcast 
throughout the jewelry industry, of 
course, and it is believed that this one 
investigation will suffice to arouse all 
the leading manufacturers of the coun- 
try and cause them to tighten up on 
their wholesalers. If not, the commit- 
tee has about a dozen other popular 
lines which it plans to investigate in 
the same way. 


Sidney A. Linnekin, specialist in finan- 
cial advertising research with Barron 
G. Collier, Inc., in New York for sev- 
eral years, has joined the First Nationa! 
Bank of Jersey City, to be in charge 
of advertising and new business. 
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‘SALES MANAGEMENT & ADVERTISERS’ 


These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will 
be sent free to executive readers who make a sep- 
arate request for each one on their business letter 


heads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Bigger Profits 


Selling Sense. An outline of a service 
rendered by a firm of ‘‘sales doctors” 
who assist in increasing sales—widen- 
ing distribution—reducing sales costs 
—and producing more profits. They 
have done all those things for some 
companies, and are worth knowing 
about. 


Interpreting the Profit and Loss 
Statement. Useful for fellows like the 
writer who are no great shakes at in- 
terpreting figures. 


Profitable Business Control. This is 
a valuable booklet on increasing sales 
volume through visible charting, with 
particular emphasis on the most profit- 
able feature of selling—getting more 
business from present customers. Helps 
to answer—how often salesmen should 
call on customers—frequency of orders 
—when customer bought last—date of 
next follow-up—what additional prod- 
ucts each customer should buy—what 
competitive products he is buying. 


Direct Mail 


Suggestions for Christmas and New 
Years, second series. Several weeks 
ago we mentioned the first folder in 
this Atlantic series of letterheads ap- 
propriate for the season. This is a sec- 
ond instalment, equal in quality of 
ideas to the first. Color electros are 
procurable. 


Ultra Bodoni. A great section of the 
country has gone Bodoni, and to fill 
the demand the largest type founder 
has cut a beautiful modernized design 
which can be used in various places 
wiere heretofore it has seemed neces- 
sary to use hand-lettering to obtain the 
desired result. 


C: lor on Clearlake Offset. Samples of 


a new paper designed for subjects that 
require softness in presentation. The 
paper is an absolute neutral white, in- 
clining neither to blue or white. 


° 


Of More General Interest 


Twelve Ways to More Business. One 
of the largest national advertisers of 
the country has summarized twelve ex- 
cellent ideas for promoting business 
through one form of remembrance ad- 
vertising. 


Sound Absorbing Treatment in Offices. 
When noises are reduced, office ef- 
ficiency is increased from 50 to 20 per 
cent. Noise is on every office’s pay- 
roll—this booklet explains how to te- 
move it. 


How to Buy Tags Right. “Tags Fol- 
low the Sale” as a recent article point- 
ed out. This booklet explains how to 
get the right paper stock—the right 
design—the right special features—the 
right colors and printing for every con- 
ceivable form of tag. 


Selling the Modern Woman. Investi- 
gation shows that women buy from 80 
to 90 per cent of the items purchased 
by consumers. In preparing advertis- 
ing to reach these women many new 
questions and problems confront us. 
Getting accurate answers to these ques- 
tions has led many of us far afield. 
Some of the conclusions—on the 
things that interest the modern wom- 
an, how she must be appealed to, her 
point of view as compared with her 
mother and her grandmother—are em- 
bodied in this Blackman report. 


Saved Pennies Pay Dividends. An- 
other of the series of Hammermill 
reports on fundamental business prob- 
lems. This takes up budgetary con- 
trol. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
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San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 
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Account Changes 


S. W. Straus & COMPANY, invest- 
ments, institutional advertising, to J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New 
York. 


Louis SHERRY, confections, restaurants 
and shops, and new department of 
table delicacies, to Ray D. Lillibridge, 
Inc., New York. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
New York (Chicago territory), to 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
Chicago. Newspapers and magazines. 


FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Spencer, Indiana, circulation and gen- 
eral advertising, to Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, to the Wilson 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee. 


JOHN HANCocK OIL CoMPANy, Min- 
neapolis, to Wilson Company, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


NORTHWESTERN OIL COMPANY, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, to the Wilson 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee. 


ROCKFORD REPUBLIC, Rockford, IlIli- 
nois, to Wilson Company, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 


PICKWICK AIRWAYS, Los Angeles and 
New York, transportation, to Beau- 
ment & Hohman, of Los Angeles. 


NORTHERN FUR COMPANY, St. Louis, 
Missouri, to Yost Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
Chicago, Illinois, radio parts, to 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., there. 
CoLLis PRODUCTs COMPANY, Clinton, 
Iowa, poultry food, to Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago. 


CurTiss COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, 
Chicos—Spanish peanuts—and Baby 
Ruth gum, to J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., there. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Stetson hats, to N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


PIERCE-ARROW Motor Car Com- 
PANY, Buffalo, to Roche Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


Davis BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, Cocomalt and 
Davis Baking Powder, to Calkins & 
Holden, New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. |The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
rm Ae confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address tor de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN NOW ASSOCIATED WITH 
=. of national automotive trade journal, 
aving complete charge of directory listing, proof- 
reading, make-up, placing of advertisements, etc., 
will shortly make her home in New York and 
desires position. Ten years’ business experience. 
Box 17, SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, Graybar Building, New York City, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925 ; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES AGENCY 


ATTENTION OF MANUFACTURERS! IF YOU 
are anxious to increase sales on the Pacific Coast, 
a mew aggressive sales agency is interested in a 
high-grade quality line. Your product must pos- 
sess merit and have broad distribution opportunities, 
Your proposition must be sufficiently attractive to 
warrant our concentration on the sales of your 
roducts. in the West Coast Territory, Box 16, 
ALES MANAGEMENT, Graybar Building, New York, 
ING Xe 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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